i  Curbs  on  press 
likely  to  grow, 
judge  predicts 

Firms  step-up 
PR  efforts  to 
end  distrust 

New  pubiisher 
at  Famiiy  Weekiy 
(see  page  28) 
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One  hundred  years  of  publi¬ 
cation,  That’s  more  than  30,000 
editions  of  The  Daily  News, 
from  the  massacre  at  the  Little 
Big  Horn  to  the  Foreign  Service 
coverage  of  the  conflict  between 
Moslems  and  Christians  in 
Beimt.  That’s  15  Pulitzers  and 
five  wars. 

It’s  countless  investigations  ex¬ 
posing  political  corruption,  ap¬ 
palling  jail  conditions,  shoddy 
housing,  mis-run  mental  hospitals. 


battered  children,  bank  scandals, 
vote  fraud,  and  police  spying. 

We  are  proud  of  the  rich  heritage 
of  The  Daily  News  and  are  de¬ 
termined  to  continue  its  gi’eat 
traditions.  We  are  investing 
heavily  in  this  newspaper’s  fu- 
tm'e,  both  by  seeking  out  tal¬ 
ented  young  men  and  women 
and  by  providing  them  with  the 
most  modern  electronic  news¬ 
room  equipment  to  help  them  do 
their  jobs  faster  and  better. 


This  is  our  commitment  to  tomorrow. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


PW  Circulation  figures  are  sunny  at  the  Herald. 

And  our  share  of  market  is  on  the  rise.  In  fact,  we 
could  go  into  a  long  song  and  dance  about  the  gains  the 
Herald  is  making.  But  the  chart  below  teUs  it  best.  The 
Herald  is  a  tough  act  to  follow.J^ 


Boston/city  Zone/Hetail  Trading  Zone  (ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  for  Six  Months  ending  9/30/74  and  9/30/75 ) 


Circulation  1974 

1975 

Qain/Loss 

Market  Share 
1975 

Gain/Loss 

HERAU>(Sun) 

318,141 

320,220 

+  2,079 

41.7% 

+  2.7 

Globe  (Sun) 

498,535 

448,530 

-  50,005 

58.3% 

-2.7 

HERAIJ)  (AM) 

258,820 

257,219 

-  1,601 

39.4% 

+  1.7 

Globe  (AM) 

239,633 

225,257 

-  14,376 

34.5% 

-0.4 

Globe  (PM) 

187,573 

171,083 

-  16,490 

26.2% 

-  1.1 

Boston  H^*ald  American 
Sunday  Hmild  AfKwtiser 

We  read  New  England.  That’s  why  New  England  reads  ns. 


Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc.  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


Unotpon  303 


For  the  Best  Price/Performance  Package 
in  a  CRT  Phototypesetter 


Linotron  303  is  a  time-tested  unit  which  is  today  reliably  and 
economically  serving  the  needs  of  newspaper  composing 
rooms,  book  and  periodical  publishers  as  well  as  commercial 
typesetters  around  the  world.  It  functions  as  a  stand-alone 
typesetter  or  as  a  component  of  Mergenthaler's  total  systems 
package  called  System  V,  where  it  becomes  the  key  element 
for  all  composition  functions — on-line  and  off-line  to  basic  or 
sophisticated  editorial,  classified,  display  and  wire  service 
systems. 

Linotron  303  provides  you  with  the  largest  selection  of  to¬ 
day’s  most  popular  typefaces,  as  they  were  originally  drawn.  It 
also  gives  you  access  to  such  internationally  famous  type 
foundries  in  the  Mergenthaler  Group  as  Haas,  Stempel  and 
Deberny  &  Peignot,  as  well  as  licensed  designs  from  all  other 
major  type  foundries  and  original  work  from  award-winning, 
contemporary  designers. 

Linotron  303  can  set  better  than  300  (11 -pica)  lines  per 
minute,  or  roughly  600,000  characters  per  hour,  in  137  point 
sizes  from  4  to  72  point,  in  Vi  point  increments. 


With  a  capacity  of  either  11  or  24  grids  of  144  characters 
each,  1584  or  3456  characters  are  always  instantly  available 
on  Linotron  303.  These  characters  can  be  electronically 
slanted,  expanded  or  condensed  to  provide  an  infinite  number 
of  character/size  combinations. 

Additional  options  or  features  of  the  Linotron  303  provide 
forward  and  reverse  film  leading  in  14  point  steps,  fast  grid 
changes,  base-line  jump  facility  in  Vs  point  increments,  64  or 
100  pica  versions,  instant  point  size  changes  and  complete 
software  support. 

More  versatility  and  capability  per  dollar  invested  are  built 
into  the  Mergenthaler  Linotron  303  than  any  other  CRT 
typesetter  available  today.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
Mergenthaler  Drive  - 

Mergenthaler 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Mergenthaler  Drive.  Plainview.  New  York  1 1 803 

□  Send  us  more  information  about  Linotron  303. 

□  Have  Saies  Engirteer  contact  me. 


Individual- 

Company. 

Address _ 

City _ 


-Zip- 
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Bill  Landrey 
puts  Times  readers 
in  touch 
with  the  world. 

Wilbur  G.  "Bill"  Landrey's  job  is 
to  make  foreign  news  as  compelling  to 
St.  Petersburg  Times  readers  as 
neighborhood  gossip. 

He  brings  an  insider's  view  to  world 
events.  Until  joining  'The  Times  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  he'd  been  UPI's  foreign  editor  for  five 
years,  heading  a  worldwide  network  of 
news  bureaus.  Before  that  he'd  been  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  UPI  for  two 
decades,  with  assignments  in  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Landrey  is  charged  with  organizing 
the  most  coherent  package  of  foreign 
news  in  the  country.  Giving  Times  readers 
a  rational  and  comprehensive  report  each 
day.  Spotting  and  analyzing  trends,  in¬ 
terpreting  events,  anticipating  the  news. 

At  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent,  we  hove  a  daily 
commitment  to  provide  the  most  infor¬ 
mative  and  interesting  coverage  of  the 
world  available. 

Our  readers  can  expect  the  best  from 
Bill  Landrey. 


JANUARY  1976 

$  M  I  W  I  f  S 

....,23 

4  S  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  IS  16  17 


2S  26  27  28  29  30  31  29 


FEBRUARY 

1976 

S  M  T  W 

T  r  $ 

12  3  4 

5  6  7 

8  9  10  11 

12  13  14 

IS  16  17  18 

19  20  21 

22  23  24  2S  26  27  28 

29  -  -  - 

-  -  - 

MARCH  1976 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

-  1  2  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

14  IS  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31  -  -  - 


Important  Dates 

April  12-15 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Shoreham  American,  Washington,  D.C. 

May  .^-6 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Waldorf-Astoria,  N.Y. 

JANUARY 

18-20 — Tal-Star  Users  Group,  Whitehall  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

18-21 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

18-30 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

20-21 — Conference  on  Interactive  Area  Composition,  GCCA,  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore,  N.Y.C. 

20- 21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

21- 24 — Black  Press  of  America.  St.  Thomas,  V.l. 

22- 24 — Idaho  Newspaper  Association,  Ramada,  Boise,  Idaho 

22- 24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute,  Carolina 

Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

23- 25 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  News  Executives,  Shera¬ 

ton  Airport  Motor  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence,  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

25- 29 — Newspaper  Computer  Users  Group,  Hyatt-Regency,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

26- 27 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Inn, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association  and  UT-TPA  Press  Institute,  Hyatt- 
Regency  Hotel.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

29-31— Michigan  Press  Association,  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Ilptpraburri  uJinira 

^  FIORIDAS  MST  NEWSPAPER 

Evening  Independent 


1-4 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Selecting  Newspaper  Employees. 
Holiday  Inn,  Dallas.  Tex. 

1-6 — American  Press  Institute  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

1- 7 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Xanadu  Princess,  Freeport, 

Grand  Bahama 

2- 5 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Nuclear  Energy;  Prom¬ 

ises  and  Problems,  Washington,  D.C. 

5-7 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Inn,  Mobile.  Ala. 

7- 8 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales  School, 

Parliament  House,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

8- 11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Parliament  House,  Bir¬ 

mingham,  Ala. 

8-20 — American  Press  Institute  Women  s  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

10-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative  Network  Seminar,  Marriott 
Inn,  New  Orleans.  La. 

12- 14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Colum¬ 

bia,  S.C. 

13- 15 — Utah  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

14 -  Louisiana  Press  Association  Ed  Arnold  Advertising  Seminar,  Alexan¬ 
dria.  La. 

15- 16 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Conti¬ 

nental  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18- 21 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  del 

Coronado,  Coronado.  Calif. 

19- 21 — Georgia  Press  Association  Press  Institute,  Georgia  Center  for 

Continuing  Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

19-21 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

19- 22 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver,  Colo. 

20- 21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show,  Lin¬ 

coln  Plaza  Inn,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

20-22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Classified  Advertising  Clinic  and  National  Classified  Telephone 
Sales  Managers  Forum,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 
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A  collection  of  books  about  the  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing,  writing 
and  related  subjects  now  available  through  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Book  Department. 


101—  A  GANG  OF  PECKSNIFFS  and  other 

comments  on  newspaper  publishers,  editors  and 
reporters  hy  H.  L.  Mencken.  A  collection  of 
Mencken's  columns,  essays  and  articles  reflecting 
his  impatience  with  his  brethren  of  the  press  and 
his  critical  appraisal  of  the  world.  Selected,  edited 
and  introduced  with  a  profile  of  Mencken  as  a 
newsman  by  Theo  Lippmann,  Jr.  206  pages. 

$8.95 

102—  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN 

SLANG— to/np/Vct/  hy  Harold  Wentworth  and 
Stuart  Berg  Fle.xner.  Second  supplemented  edi¬ 
tion.  This  landmark  of  American  lexicography 
now  has  more  than  23,000  definitions,  about  3,000 
of  them  in  a  new  96-page  supplement.  If  you've 
been  hyped  by  a  plastic  hippe  ecofreak,  and  you 
didn't  even  know  it,  you  need  this.  766 
pages.  $12.95 

103 —  The  New  York  Times  Everyday 

Reader’s  Dictionary  of  MISUN¬ 
DERSTOOD,  MISUSED,  MIS¬ 
PRONOUNCED  WORDS”  — Laurence 
Urdang,  editor.  Thousands  of  words  that  can  trip 
up  the  best-educated  people  including  words  we 
know  but  can't  define  when  someone  asks  us 
what  they  mean;  words  we  understand  when  we 
read  them  but  not  when  we  hear  them  (and  vice 
versa).  377  pages.  $7.95 

104—  PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING— a 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1970s,  by  Harry 
H.  McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid 
practicing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and 
journalists  by  an  experienced  proofreader, 
copyeditor  and  Journalist.  176  pages  with  in¬ 
dex.  $6.95 

105—  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE 

1970s,  hy  Ernest  C.  Hynds.  Comprehensive 
survey  of  American  newspapers  including  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  all  types;  black,  college, 
conventional,  etc.  Discusses  new  techniques  in 
editorial  and  production  areas,  ownership  trends, 
computers,  scanners,  VDTs.  Particular  attention 
to  newspaper-government  relations.  349  pages, 
indexed.  $13.50 

106—  HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES— a 

Manual  for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by 
Robert  E.  Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A 
classic  in  its  field  explaining  the  techniques  of 
copy  editing.  A  manual  of  the  best  standards  and 
a  practical  handbook.  Paperback  only  $3.00 


107— CONGRESS  AND  THE  NEWS  MEDIA, 

edited  hy  Robert  O.  Blanchard.  Relations  between 
the  two  analyzed  in  three  parts:  historically  since 
1789;  their  interaction  and  independence;  their 
current  conflicts  and  cooperation  over  issues  re¬ 
lating  to  freedom  of  information.  506  pages,  in¬ 
dexed.  $18.50 

108—  THE  COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS— A/,  In¬ 
troduction  to  Mass  Media,  hy  Charles  S.  Stein¬ 
berg.  A  concise  historical  and  critical  survey  of 
every  area  of  mass  communication  from  news¬ 
papers  to  magazines  to  comics,  movies,  books, 
radio,  television  advertising,  public  relations.  An 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  mass  communications 
on  public  opinion — problems  of  freedom,  control, 
responsibility.  372  pages,  indexed.  $10.00 

109—  THE  IMPERATIVE  OF  FREEDOM— 

A  philosophy  of  Journalistic  Autonomy,  hy  John 
C.  Merrill.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  cent¬ 
ral  subject,  social  responsibility  of  the  press  a 
major  sub-topic.  “Journalistic  autonomy  is  the 
imperative  for  those  who  want  to  participate  in 
journalism  on  a  really  human  level."  228  pages, 
indexed.  $10.00 

110—  STOP  THE  PRESSES!  by  Dick  Hyman.  A 
compilation  of  the  best  “Short  Takes”  from  the 
weekly  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher  over  the 
years.  Illustrated  by  Bob  Dunn.  110  pages  $3.00 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

I - 1 

I  Editor  &  Publisher  Book  Dept. 

I  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

I  Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  I've 
I  indicated.  Payment  for  full  amount  enclosed. 

j  □  101  -  0  104  DIO?  DllO - 

I  0  102  -  0  105  -  0  108  - 

j  0  103  - D  106 -  0  109  (1/17/76) 

j  Name _ _ 

I  Address  - - - - 

I  City - 


I  State _ _ — - - Zip - I 
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\bur  Direct  line 
to  the 
Insurance 

World 


When  you  need  facts  or  comment  about  auto, 
home,  life,  or  other  personal  lines  of  insurance, 
pick  up  your  phone  and  call  us  collect. 


Our  staff  of  former  newsmen  will  try  to  give  you 
the  information  right  away.  If  we  don't  know  the 
ans\A/ers.  we  ll  get  them  from  someone  who  does 
and  call  you  back  in  time  for  your  deadline. 

When  you  want  comment  from  the  world  s 
largest  auto  and  home  insurer,  we'll  arrange  for 
you  to  talk  with  one  of  our  top  executives. 

If  you  need  tables,  charts,  or  other  written 
material,  we  can  usually  get  it  to  you  within  minutes 
through  our  telephone  facsimile  transmission 
hookup. 

Hundreds  of  news  writers  and  broadcasters 
have  called  us  for  help  on  insurance  stories. 

Next  time,  why  don  t  you? 

Call  collect  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063. 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Compianies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza  E-2 
Bloomington.  Illinois  61701 
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CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


“MERGE  INTO  THE  BACKGROUND— that’s  the  secret  of 
taking  royal  pictures.”  So  says  Stanley  Devon  whose  pic¬ 
tures  have  run  in  the  Loudon  Sunday  Times  for  over  40 
years. 

Devon’s  last  royal  assignment  for  the  Sunday  Times  was 
of  Prince  Charles  sitting  for  sculptor  David  McFall  in  the 
yellow  drawing  room  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  Times 
ran  the  picture  seven  columns,  half  page  deep. 

Devon  at  68  is  retiring  to  Sussex  with  54  years  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  his  credit.  He  started  at  14  and  got  10  shillings  a 
week.  In  his  young  days  “photographers  were  looked  upon 
as  the  lowest  form  of  life”  by  people  in  high  places.  He  says 
that  a  man  merely  photographing  a  royal  procession  was 
likely  to  be  chased  by  police.  He  dates  the  change  in  at¬ 
titude  to  George  VI. 

*  *  * 


WHAT  WITH  ALL  THE  NEWSPAPER  ATTENTION  to  the 

Bicentennial  year,  cartoonist/psychologist  Bob  Thaves’ 
“Frank  and  Ernest”  characters  are  the  first  to  spread  the 
good  news  that  1976  is  also  leap  year.  This  sudden,  good 
news  called  for  double  checking  in  the  1976  World  Al¬ 
manac.  Right  there  amid  complications  of  the  Julian  and 
Gregorian  calendars  is,  “Leap  years  are  those  divisible  by 
4  except  centesimal  years,  which  are  common  unless  divis¬ 
ible  by  400.”  That  called  for  a  bit  of  division,  just  to  be  sure. 
W’ill  leap  year  features  and  jokes  be  tempered  by  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  women’s  lib?  A  lot  has  happened  since  the  last  leap 
year — even  Ms.  made  it. 

*  *  * 


QUESTION  DELETED — .4t  the  very  end  of  a  story  by  Jef¬ 
frey  Hadden  of  the  Detroit  S'etcs  reporting  on  the  student 
journalism  press  conference  with  Detroit  Lions  at  Pontiac 
Stadium,  appears  this  line,  “.  .  .  but  there  was  at  least  one 
question  that  probably  won’t  make  headlines  in  the  school 
newspaper  and  radio  stations.”  To  the  makeup  editor;  What 
was  that  question? 

The  press  conference  arranged  by  News  columnist  Char¬ 
ley  Manos  attracted  200  student  repoi  ters,  and  after  persis¬ 
tent  questioning  from  one  of  them,  coach  Rich  Forzana  was 
moved  to  comment,  “You  already  sound  like  a  Detroit 
sports  writer.” 


ENTERPRISE:  Not  long  ago  the  Wall  Street  Journal  car¬ 
ried  a  brief  note  that  an  entei  prising  former  New  York 
lawyer  “turns  a  tidy  profit”  by  air  freighting  250  copies  of 
the  Sunday  .Vcic  York  Times  to  Paris  each  week  and  selling 
them  for  $5  each. 

*  *  * 

BARTER  VS  CASH  SUBSCRIPTION— Heralding  the  Bicen¬ 
tennial  and  its  own  approaching  125th  birthday,  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Star  found  a  good  excuse  for  a  piece  on  early 
newspapers  in  the  young  trading  center.  The  first  news¬ 
paper  began  as  the  weekly  Western  Keyister  and  Advertiser 
on  July  12  in  1823.  Most  of  the  news  was  borrowed  from 
eastern  newspapers.  Staff  writer  Richard  C.  Tuttle  re¬ 
ports.  But  an  1830  issue  carried  news  of  the  first  bequest 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution — and  also  announced  that 
the  paper  would  trade  advertising  and  subscription  for 
goods  and  salt  and  grain  until  April.  After  that,  everything 
was  to  be  strictly  cash. 

*  *  • 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD— Dale  Messick,  creator  of 
“Brenda  Starr,”  tells  Maggie  Daly  in  the  Chicayo  Tribune 
that  her  reporter-heroine  definitely  will  become  pregnant 
after  the  much-publicized  comic  strip  wedding.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  brings  to  mind  irate  comments  from  Dale  in 
an  interview  with  Flora  Johnson  for  Ms.  magazines.  The 
real  reason  for  marrying  off  Branda  was  that  Dale’s  “mad 
at  men.”  She  got  mad  last  Spring  when  the  National  Car¬ 
toonist  Society,  which  has  few  women  members,  finally 
nominated  the  comic  strip  for  one  of  its  Reuben  Award 
category.  Dale  bought  a  new  dress  and  went  to  New  York. 
But  Brenda  didn’t  win.  So  the  cartoonist  went  back  to 
Chicago  determined  to  marry  off  her  glamorous  reporter. 
“It  is,”  she  declared,  “about  time  she  had  some  men  trou¬ 
bles  for  a  change.” 
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148  years  before  Massachusetts  en¬ 
tered  the  Union,  William  Pynchon, 
original  settler  of  the  Springfield  area, 
met  in  council  and  decided  to  name 
the  new  settlement  Springfield. 


Since  this  historic  moment  Spring- 
field  has  grown,  prospered  and  is 
now  the  second  largest  market  in 
Massachusetts. 

Contributing  to  this  healthy  growth 
has  been  The  Springfield  Newspa¬ 
pers  —  which  today  have  the  largest 
A.D.I.  coverage  of  all  New  England 
newspapers. 

200  years  of  growth  and  prosperity 
have  gone  hand-in-hand  with  the 
market  and  its  newspapers.  Today, 
marketing  experts  know  ...  to  sell 
Massachusetts,  they  must  buy  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Springfield. 

Celebrate  with  the  knowledgeable 
marketers  .  .  .sell  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  thru  the  “revolutionary”  me¬ 
dium  .  .  . 

SPRINGFIELD 

NEWSPAPERS 


NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  EOUBTm  estate 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-19S9 


Vanishing  postai  services 

Congress  passed  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
changing  the  old  Post  Office  Department  into  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  as  of  July  1,  1971,  giving  it  a  mandate 
to  run  the  service  on  a  business-like  basis  and  to  pay  its  way. 

It  seems  that  Congress  didn’t  really  mean  it. 

In  what  was  a  purely  business  decision  to  increase  its 
revenues,  the  Postal  Service  was  selling  postal  related 
supplies  (wrapping  paper,  labels,  corrugated  boxes,  etc.)  and 
offering  photo-copying  services  at  local  Post  Offices.  The 
first  would  have  grossed  about  $7.3  million  in  the  fiscal 
years  1974-1976  and  the  latter  about  $1.5  million,  we  are 
told.  It  isn’t  much,  considering  the  size  of  the  annual  deficit, 
but  it  is  at  least  an  effort  to  increase  revenues  in  a  business¬ 
like  way  without  continually  raising  postal  rates. 

Now,  the  House  subcommittees  on  Postal  Service  and 
Small  Business  have  insisted  these  customer  conveniences 
be  stopped  because  they  were  competing  with  small 
businessmen,  and  they  are  being  terminated  in  most  places. 

Since  Congress  has  now  demonstrated  it  is  going  to  keep 
its  finger  in  the  operation  of  the  Postal  Service  to  this  extent 
it  should  take  another  look  at  proposals  for  funding  the 
public  service  aspects  of  the  mails.  Last  July  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  passed  H.R.  8603  which, 
among  other  things,  authorized  approximately  $2.6  billion 
annually  in  public  service  funding.  The  bill  died  on  the  way 
to  nowhere. 

The  postal  service  was  established  to  provide  rapid  and 
inexpensive  dissemination  of  information  to  the  public.  Un¬ 
less  Congress  becomes  concerned  with  maintaining  this  pub¬ 
lic  service  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  it  may  eventually 
become  operated  for  only  those  who  can  afford  it. 

Arrogance  of  the  courts 

It  is  a  “foregone  conclusion”  that  freedom  of  the  press 
under  the  First  Amendment  will  be  restricted  as  a  result  of 
the  Erwin  Charles  Simants  case,  Nebraska  Judge  Hugh 
Stuart  said.  We  disagree  emphatically. 

We  submit  to  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  lower  court  in  saying:  1.  “I  will  ask  the  members 
of  the  press  to  report  to  me  in  chambers”  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  will  be  permitted  to  attend  the  jury  selection;  2. 
agreeing  this  may  be  discriminatory  “but  this  is  my  court¬ 
room.” 

We  believe  the  Supreme  Court  will  instruct  Judge  Stuart 
that  he  is  surrogate  for  the  people’s  right  to  fair  trials  (Sixth 
Amendment)  just  as  the  press  is  surrogate  for  the  people’s 
right  to  know  (First  Amendment).  The  court  does  not  belong 
to  him  any  more  than  the  “free  press”  belongs  to  the  man 
who  owns  the  printing  machinery. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  belongs  to  the  people  and  we  don’t 
believe  our  High  Court  will  sacrifice  freedom  of  information 
on  the  altar  of  secrecy  in  the  courts. 
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FEEDBACK  by  Vic  Cantone 


THE.  SIXTH  CO/VWWMDMENT 


.  .  .  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Lauo  tied  for 
second  place  sinners. — Hawaii  Tribune 
Herald. 

★  *  ♦ 

Some  350  city  employes  could  be  laid 
off  by  July  because  of  a  $3.25  million  cut 
in  an  already  flailing  budget. — Daily 
Oklahoman. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

While  only  7  women  account  for  over 
30  percent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force,  only 
seven  percent  earn  over  $10,000  a 
year. — Southwest  Times  Record,  Ft. 
Smith,  Ark. 

♦  ♦  * 

You  are  getting  along  in  years, 
brother,  if  you  can  recall  the  days  when 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  the 
neighborhood  market  owner  would  do 
was  spread  sawdust  Caroll,  the  retired 
dentist  on  the  floor. — Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram. 


letters 

LIMITED  ROLE 


1  am  extremely  disappointed  in  your 
magazine  for  publishing  such  a  foolish 
statement  as  appeared  in  your  December 
16  edition  on  page  50.  “Leave  editing  to 
men  says  woman  reporter”  (sic)  is  just 
the  kind  of  reporting  that  helped  defeat 
the  badly  needed  ERA  last  November. 
It's  the  view  of  one  solitary  crackpot  and 
serves  to  fan  the  fires  of  prejudice  many 
of  us  have  worked  so  hard  to  put  out.  Of 
course,  you  can  justify  it  by  saying  it’s  a 
legitimate  opinion,  which,  naturally,  it  is; 
but  1  don't  see  you  printing  quotes  from 
priests  saying  they  should  run  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  though  many  think  they 
should,  or  prostitutes  asking  for  control 
of  communications. 

During  the  ERA  fight,  several  news¬ 
papers  printed  pictures  of  men  holding 
placards  announcing  unisex  toilets  would 
be  a  result  of  passage  of  the  amendment. 
Some  of  these  same  papers  did  not  tell 
readers  this  was  not  true.  What  you  are 
doing  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  ir¬ 
responsibility. 

Yes,  we  will  always  have  Marabel 
Morgans  telling  us  how  to  be  Total 
Women  (or  totalled  women),  and  there 
will  always  be  other  sorts  of  traitors  to 
the  movement  toward  equality  for  all 
human  beings.  But  1  am  greatly  saddened 
to  see  you  giving  them  such  a  strong 
voice  in  relation  to  their  small  strength. 

Linda  Feuerberg 
Feuerberg  is  picture  editor  at  the  N.Y. 
News. 

*  *  ♦ 

In  keeping  with  my  sex,  1  have  not 
hastily  answered  your  comments  which 


appeared  in  Editor  &  Publisher  (De¬ 
cember  16). 

However,  as  a  female  news  editor,  1 
find  it  difficult  to  leave  your  position  un¬ 
challenged.  As  news  editor  1  do  not  view 
my  job  as  one  of  “cracking  the  whip” 
over  other  employes,  whether  they  be 
male  or  female.  I  find  my  job  is  primarily 
one  of  directing  the  enormous  energies  of 
the  12  people  who  constitute  the  Daily 
Local  News  news’  staff. 

Among  the  dozen  persons  who  work 
fulltime  as  reporters  and  writers,  there  is 
an  enormous  diversity  of  talents,  in¬ 
terests  and  experience.  Stories  and  ta¬ 
lents  mesh;  seldom,  if  ever,  does  gender 
enter  into  an  assignment  decision. 

1  am  disappointed  that  you  have  cho¬ 
sen  to  so  limit  your  role  and  that  of  your 
co-workers,  whether  they  be  male  or 
female.  It  might  be  more  fun  if  you 
hadn’t. 

Hannah  Gardner 
(Gardner  is  new's  editor  of  the  West  Ches¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News.) 

♦  ♦  * 

MORE  ON  FESPERMAN 

1  like  the  discussion  started  by  Tom 
Eesperman’s  idea  that  editors  turn  down 
writers’  first  efforts  to  tell  a  story.  As  I 
understand  it,  he  would  require  second 
and  third  drafts  polished  to  a  sheen  that 
leaves  the  reader  both  dazzled  and  com¬ 
prehending. 

Tom  Fesperman  rated  unusually  high 
for  skill  among  hundreds  of  managing 
editors  1  knew  in  40  years  with  AP.  But  1 
suspect  that  his  current  lyrics,  detailed  in 
E  &  P  Dec.  13,  are  written  to  an  Impos¬ 
sible  Dream  tune.  1  can  imagine  the  av¬ 
erage  publisher’s  charity  and  kindness 
toward  an  m.e.  he  discovers  to  be  run¬ 
ning  a  rewrite  school  at  the  cost  of  X 
man-hours. 
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Prom  all  appearances,  good  copyread- 
ers  are  scarce  nowadays,  and  those  qual¬ 
ifying  for  the  adjective  are  apt  to  be 
transformed  into  assistant  sports  editors 
or  supervisors  of  those  “lifestyles” 
pages.  I  salute  the  wise  m.e.  who  con¬ 
vinces  these  artists  that  their  future  is  on 
the  general  news  desk.  Such  jobs  of  con¬ 
vincing  are  helped  along  with  improved 
paychecks  and  periodic  words  of  ap¬ 
preciation. 

Ben  Bassett 
(The  writer  was  AP  foreign  editor  for  25 
years,  1948-73). 

*  * 

1  can  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Tom 
Fesperman  (We  carry  his  column)  that 
the  quality  of  writing  has  deteriorated, 
and  more  rewriting  or  editing  should  be 
done. 

But,  1  can’t  lay  all  the  blame  on  the 
reporters. 

Mechanization  is  the  chief  enemy. 
Back  in  the  1950s  when  we  took  the  copy 
pencil  out  of  the  editor’s  or  copyreader’s 
hand,  we  created  a  giant.  We  gave  the 
copy  reader’s  pencil  to  the  wire  services. 
With  few  exceptions,  wire  copy  is  edited 
by  paragraphs  because  of  the  perforated 
tape  and  mechanization. 

Now,  we’re  becoming  tube  watchers. 
Speed,  economy  in  production  and  ear¬ 
lier  press  times  have  done  more  than 
anything  to  hassle  the  reporter  and  curb 
the  power  of  the  black  pencil  on  the  copy 
desk. 

Wire  service  writers  are  becoming  the 
worst  grammarians  in  the  country.  Speed 
bothers  them  also. 

Gone  are  most  of  the  individual  news¬ 
paper  stylebooks.  We  now  follow  the 
wire  services. 

S.  C,  Van  Curon 
(Van  Curon  is  editor,  Frankfort  (Ky.) 
State  Journal. ) 
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1HEYRE  INNOCENT. 


Ir  begon  with  the  mufilorion  deorh  of  o  college 
studenr  in  o  dried-up  riverbed  just  outside 
Albuquerque. 

The  officiol  solution  wos  clossicolly  simple.  Four 
outloxAT  motorcyclists  — "sociol  lepers"  xA/ho  hod 
possed  through  New  Mexico  ot  obout  the  time  of 
the  crime  — were  orrested.  An  olleged  eyewitness  to 
the  crime  identified  them.  The  jury  convicted  them. 

The  only  thing  wos,  they  didn't  do  it. 

And  if  it  weren't  for  the  grit  ond  tenocity  of  o  news- 
poper  holf  o  continent  owoy,  the  four  would  still  be 
rotting  on  Deoth  Row. 

A  letter  from  o  Detroit-oreo  friend  of  the  bikers 
sporked  the  interest  of  o  Detroit  News  editor,  Boyd 
Simmons,  who  sent  reporters  Douglos  Glozier  ond 
Stephen  Coin  to  Albuquerque  to  dig  oround. 

Whot  they  ron  up  ogoinst  wos  o  brior  potch  of 
community  hostility,  politicol  ombitions  ond  officiol 
obstruction. 

For  well  over  o  yeor  — while  following  tips  thot  led 
from  Colifornio  to  South  Corolino  — Glazier  and  Coin 


checked  out  every  single  point  of  the  prosecution's 
cose:  the  "eyewitness"  whose  story  chonged  olmost 
from  day  to  doy;  o  supposed  torture  scene  ot  on 
Albuquerque  motel;  questionoble  medical  testimony. 

And  bit  by  bit  the  cose  fell  oport  like  o  house  of 
cords. 

Finolly,  ofter  trailing  dozens  of  deod-end  leods, 
Glozier  ond  Coin  uneorthed  the  missing  murder 
weopon  which  wos  troced  to  o  Georgio  drifter  who 
hod  confessed  to  the  crime. 

In  December  the  conviction  wos  overturned,  ond 
the  four  men  wolked  free  ofter  1 8  months  on 
Deoth  Row. 

Why  did  The  Detroit  News  toke  up  ond  pursue  this 
nearly  thonkless  couse?  Why  the  determined  effort 
to  defend  four  men  whom  one  of  their  own  lowyers 
hod  colled  "little  more  thon  overgrown  delinquents"? 

"Justice  is  not  who  you  ore,  but  whot  you  did,”  soys 
Detroit  News  Editor  Mortin  S.  Hoyden. 

"Sure,  these  were  unsavory  guys.  But  if  they  were 
innocent  of  murder,  we  couldn't  see  them  executed." 
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Publishers  challenge 
new  sales  tax  criteria 


By  Bradley  Graham 

Reporter 

Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 

What  is  a  newspaper? 

How  much  news  must  it  carry?  How 
many  advertisements?  What  should  its 
principal  purpose  be?  How  frequently 
must  it  be  publishes? 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  is  wrestling 
with  these  questions  at  the  moment,  in 
an  effort  to  crack  down  on  the  rising 
number  of  generally  suburban  publica¬ 
tions  which  are  filled  with  local  retail  ads 
and  only  a  minimum  of  news. 

Known  variously  as  “shoppers’ 
guides,”  “saturation  papers,”  “free 
papers,”  and  the  like,  these  publications 
have  laid  claim  to  the  same  sales  tax 
exemptions  which  the  newsier,  paid 
papers  have  been  entitled  to  for  years. 
These  exemptions  cover  the  sale  of  the 
papers,  the  sale  of  advertising  published 
in  them,  and  the  use  of  newsprint  to 
print  them. 

The  news  items  which  appear  in  the 
shoppers'  guides  usually  consist  of  little 
more  than  announcements  of  local 
meetings  or  syndicated  features.  But  the 
publishers  of  these  papers  insist  they 
fulfill  as  important  a  public  service  as  the 
more  traditional  papers  do.  Any  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  state’s  tax  laws  to  exclude 
them,  they  say,  would  be  abritrary  and 
an  infringement  of  freedom  of  press 
rights. 

New  Jersey  tax  officials  do  not  agree. 
Nor  do  a  number  of  the  paid  news  dailies 
and  weeklies  in  the  state.  Both  groups 
are  having  difficulty  arriving  at  an  exact 
definition  of  “newspaper,”  but  feel 
strongly  that  the  shoppers’  guides  should 
be  counted  out,  whatever  the  final  word¬ 
ing  is. 

Sidney  Glaser,  the  State  Tax  Director, 
has  proposed  some  general  criteria: 

— A  newspaper  should  have  as  its 
primary  objectives  “to  inform,  to  in¬ 
struct,  to  enlighten  and  to  entertain.” 
This  means  it  can  be  expected  to  report 
on  local  and  general  current  happenings, 
publish  editorial  comments,  announce¬ 
ments  and  notices,  and  may  contain  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

— The  advertisements  must  not  fill 
more  than  659f  of  the  paper’s  total 
available  space.  This  is  the  same  re¬ 
quirement  New  Jersey  has  for  a  paper 
to  qualify  for  legal  advertisements. 
This  figure  would  include  ad  supple¬ 
ments  in  the  total. 


— The  paper  must  be  published  at 
stated  intervals  and  must  be  generally 
available  to  the  public. 

In  borderline  cases,  the  Director  Of 
Taxation  would  have  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  a  newspaper.  Weight  will 
be  given  to  whether  the  paper  charges 
its  readers,  according  to  the  proposal. 
Shoppers’  guides  are  specifically  ruled 
out: 

“A  publication  which  has  as  its  prin¬ 
cipal  purpose  the  advertising  of  com¬ 
mercial  establishments  is  not  a  news¬ 
paper,  but  rather  a  shoppers’  guide  or 
variation  thereof.  Such  shoppers’  guides 
do  not  enjoy  the  exemptions  provided 
for  newspapers  even  though  they  may 
contain  a  modicum  of  local  news  and 
syndicated  novelty  features.” 

On  January  13  Glaser  held  a  hearing 
attended  largely  by  representatives  of 
the  shoppers’  guides.  Their  testimony 
at  times  rang  with  emotion. 

“We  are  an  industry,  a  viable,  legiti¬ 
mate,  major  industry  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,”  said  Robert  Ansell,  an  attor¬ 
ney  for  Today  Newspapers,  publisher 
of  14  free  circulation  papers.  “We  are 
a  relatively  newer  industry  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  field,  but  we  serve  the  public, 
we  bring  news  to  it,  we  bring  adver¬ 
tising  to  it.  We  may  be  much  more  of 
a  service  to  a  local  area  than  a  paper 
with  a  news  content  of  30  to  35  per¬ 
cent.”  Ansell  said  imposition  of  sqles 
taxes  could  put  some  of  the  shoppers’ 
guides  out  of  business  and  would  crimp 
the  rest. 

“The  sum  effect  of  the  regulation  is  to 
give  the  dailies  a  competitive  edge.  A 
competitive  edge  that  the  saturation  pa¬ 
pers  may  not  be  able  to  survive,”  he  said 
“I’m  not  sure  where  government  has  the 
right  to  come  down  in  this  competitive 
struggle  on  the  side  of  the  paid  dailies.  And 
I’m  not  saying  this  is  the  intent  of  the 
legislation.  But  it  will  be  the  result.” 

These  comments  were  echoed  in  a  brief 
but  very  serious  statement  by  James  Mul¬ 
ler,  representing  the  Little  Paper  in  Cin- 
naminson.  Referring  to  his  personal 
background — he  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1931 — Muller  said  he  grew  up  “watching 
the  papers  disappear  until  there  was  one” 
as  a  result  of  Nazi  censorship. 

Government  in  New  Jersey,  he  warned, 
could  be  setting  the  stage  for  a  similar 
demise  of  the  press  by  extending  its  taxing 
powers.  In  the  meantime,  he  said  the  tax  is 
sure  to  benefit  the  traditional  papers. 

“The  battlelines  are  clear:  there  is  a 
vested  interest  on  the  part  of  the  metropoli¬ 


tan  dailies  to  put  the  freebies  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  What  we’re  talking  about  is  who  will 
get  the  advertiser’s  buck.” 

Maurice  Greenbaum,  speaking  for  Tab¬ 
loid  Lithographers,  cautioned  the  state 
against  infringing  on  First  Amendment 
rights.  He  cited  two  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
cases  to  buttress  his  point. 

— A  1936  case,  Grosjean  v.  American 
Press  Co.,  in  which  the  court  ruled  that  a 
license  tax  on  a  paper’s  advertising  services 
was  an  invasion  of  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

— A  1975  case,  Bigelow  v.  Virginia, 
which  decided  that  advertising  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  First  Amendment. 

“The  amount  of  advertising  in  a  news¬ 
paper  is  immaterial,”  Greenbaum  told 
the  tax  officials.  “Your  approach  should 
be,  does  the  publication  have  the  general 
attributes  of  a  newspaper.  Anything 
short  of  complete  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing  should  qualify.” 

Pressed  by  state  officials  to  provide  as 
precise  a  definition  of  a  newspaper  as 
possible,  other  spokesmen  offered  these: 

— “The  common  concept  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  has  to  be  the  publishing  industry  in 
1976,  which  includes  a  number  of  free 
circulation  pa’pers.”  (Lawrence  Orloff, 
representing  several  free  circulation  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  state.) 

— “You  are  a  paper  if  you  and  your 
readers  think  you  are.”  (Michael  Levine, 
co-publisher  of  the  Big  Mouth  Shopper  in 
Trenton.) 

— “A  newspaper  is  a  periodical,  pub¬ 
lished  regularly,  which  provides  informa¬ 
tion  of  general  inte/est.  At  least  some  of  its 
news  must  be  generated  locally.”  (Jules 
Jacobson,  who  publishes  North  Jersey 
Suburbanite  in  Bergen  County.)  Jacobson 
brought  suit  against  the  state,  contending 
that  the  state  law,  which  prohibits  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  legal  ads  by  free  circulation  publi¬ 
cations,  is  unconstitutional  and  dis¬ 
criminatory.  The  case,  defended  by  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association,  was  tried 
this  summer  in  Superior  Court.  Judge 
Robert  Muir,  who  presided,  said  he 
would  issue  his  decision  in  November. 
As  of  this  week,  a  decision  still  had  not 
been  made  public. 

The  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
shoppers’  guides  group  was  that  con¬ 
sumers  would  back  them  in  their  bid 
for  an  exemption  because  of  the  val¬ 
uable  service  they  provide. 

“1  own  a  farm,”  said  William  Davis, 
attorney  for  Shoppers’  Guide  Inc., 
“and  subscribe  to  a  magazine  that  carries 
a  lot  of  farm  ads.  It  has  some  news  in 
it  and  would  probably  meet  the  pro¬ 
posed  criteria.  But  I  don’t  read  the 
news,  I  read  the  ads,  and  I  think  a  lot 
of  people  buy  other  papers  and  do  the 
same.” 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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‘Gag’  Judge  predicts 
more  curbs  on  press 


By  William  P.  Eddy 

News  editor, 

Sorth  Platte  Telegraph 

The  Nebraska  trial  judge  whose  “gag 
order”  has  prompted  nationwide  press 
comment  believes  there  will  be  new  re¬ 
strictions  on  newsmen's  court  and  crime 
coverage  once  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
rules  on  immediate  challenge  to  his  or¬ 
der. 

Lincoln  County  District  Judge  Hugh 
Stuart,  in  a  news  conference  January  6, 
said  First  Amendment  guarantees  of  a 
Free  Press  and  Sixth  Amendment 
guarantees  of  a  fair  trial  are  “cherished 
rights,"  both  of  which  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  “Back  in  October."  when  his  re¬ 
strictive  news  coverage  order  was  is¬ 
sued,  “I  said  we  could  have  both  free¬ 
doms  and  that  they  were  equal." 

But  what  he  feels  has  been  the  media's 
lack  of  “discretion  and  tact"  in  reporting 
the  mass  murder  case  of  Erwin  Charles 
Simants.  plus  “the  mood  on  the  part  of 
the  citizenry  of  the  U.S.  to  put  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  press"  are  likely  to  result  in 
new  restrictions,  the  judge  predicted. 

“It’s  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
case  in  Washington  is  going  to  result  in 
some  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  the 
press"  in  order  to  preserve  fair  trial 
rights,  the  jurist  said. 

The  news  conference  during  which 
Stuart  made  his  comments  marked 
another  unusual  turn  in  the  Free  Press- 
Fair  Trial  controversy  that  arose  here 
last  October  and  has  since  virtually  over¬ 
shadowed  the  murder  trial  proceedings 
themselves. 

Simants  is  charged  with  6  counts  of 
first  degree  murder  in  the  October  18 
slayings  of  6  members  of  a  family  in 
nearby  Sutherland,  Nebraska.  His  trial 
began  last  week  and  was  expected  to  run 
through  at  least  this  week. 

Lincoln  County  Judge  Ronald  Ruff  is¬ 
sued  the  first  gag  order  in  the  case,  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  testimony  offered  during 
Simant's  preliminary  hearing  and  barring 
virtually  all  persons  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  case  from  discussing  it 
with  reporters.  His  ruling  came  despite  a 
Nebraska  statute  requiring  open  court 
proceedings  except  as  specified  by  other 
statutes.  The  preliminary  hearing,  media 
attorneys  argued,  was  not  a  legal  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  open  court  statute. 

Stuart  later  modified  the  order,  allow¬ 
ing  medical  and  some  other  testimony 
from  a  preliminary  hearing  to  be  re¬ 
ported.  but  incorporating  as  part  of  his 
new  order  what  had  been  voluntary 
guidelines  drawn  up  by  the  state’s  bar 
and  press  associations  concerning  pre¬ 
trial  disclosures. 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry  A. 
Blackmun  lifted  portions  of  Stuarts  order 
and  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  va¬ 
cated  other  portions.  Blackmun  struck 
down  Stuarts  incorporation  of  the  bar- 
press  guidelines  but  both  the  state  and 
U.S.  Court  rulings  continued  restriction 
on  reporting  any  confessions  or  other 
statements  that  the  defendant  might  have 
made  and  “other  information  strongly 
implicative  of  the  accused  as  the  perpet¬ 
rator  of  the  slayings"  (state  court  ex¬ 
cerpted).  All  arguments  before  the  full 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  the  Nebraska 
Press  Associations  challenge  of  the  state 
court  ruling  are  expected  in  March,  with 
a  high  court  decision  possibly  coming  in 
June.  Stuart  agreed  to  meet  with  two  or 
three  out-of-state  reporters  who  needed 
background  information  on  the  case,  but 
when  other  reporters  asked  to  join  the 
session,  it  developed  into  a  full  press 
conference.  Stuart  was  careful  to  avoid 
discussion  of  the  Simants  case  itself, 
commenting  only  on  the  free  press-fair 
trial  issue. 

His  meeting  with  reporters  January  6. 
following  the  close  of  that  days  jury 
selection  proceedings,  came  one  day 
after  he  ruled  that  jury  selection  in  the 
case  was  part  of  pre-trial  proceedings 
and  therefore  subject  to  news  coverage 
restrictions  as  allowed  by  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Since  the  county  has  no 
facility  to  sequester  the  entire  prospec¬ 
tive  jury  panel  (130  persons)  at  one  time. 
Stuart  said  there  was  no  way  to  prevent 
publication  of  possibly  prejudicial  infor¬ 
mation  brought  out  in  the  selection  proc¬ 
ess  from  reaching  potential  jurors,  other 
than  to  bar  the  media  and  the  public  from 
the  proceedings. 

Media  attorneys  unsuccessfully  chal¬ 
lenged  the  judges  ruling,  which  came  on 
a  defense  motion  agreed  to  by  the  pro¬ 
secution. 

After  the  first  day  of  jury  selection. 
Stuart  reopened  the  court.  Noting  that 
the  possibly  prejudicial  statements  which 
he  had  feared  had  not  materialized,  he 
changed  his  earlier  order  and  said  he 
would  “allow  members  of  the  press  and 
members  of  the  public  to  attend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  voir  dire. 

“However,  prior  to  their  admission  to 
the  court  room.”  the  judge  said  in  a  ver¬ 
bal  order.  “I  will  ask  the  members  of  the 
press  to  report  to  me  in  chambers  in 
order  that  we  may  further  emphasize  the 
admonitions  against  the  violation  of  the 
bar-press  guidelines." 

Prior  to  the  meeting  in  chambers, 
spokesmen  for  three  newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  the  events  told  the  judge,  through 
their  attorneys,  that  they  would  agree  to 


certain  voluntary  restraints  asked  by 
him. 

They  said  they  would  not  publish 
statements  made  during  jury  selection 
concerning  possible  confessions,  state¬ 
ments  made  concerning  the  innocence  or 
guilt  of  Simants.  or  names  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  jurors.  The  first  two  restrictions, 
they  noted,  were  already  covered  by  the 
bar-press  guidelines. 

During  the  meeting  in  chambers,  how¬ 
ever.  the  judge  told  reporters  who  ques¬ 
tioned  the  restrictions  that  their  names 
would  be  struck  from  a  bailiffs  list  of 
newsmen  allowed  to  enter  the  court 
room.  They  would  not  be  admitted  to  the 
court  room,  he  said,  until  they  told  him 
in  advance  that  they  would  abide  by  the 
restrictions. 

Saying  they  felt  such  a  procedure 
would  be  discriminatory,  since  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  be  open  to  others  of  the 
public  without  limitations,  the  reporters 
refused  to  enter  the  court  room.  Advised 
by  attorneys  that  entering  the  court  room 
might  jeopardize  their  challenge  of  the 
judges  ruling  that  jury  selection  is  a  pre¬ 
trial  matter,  the  reporters  waited  outside 
the  court  room  until  the  jury  was  sworn 
two  days  later. 

The  only  newsman  to  enter  before  the 
jury  was  sworn  was  a  North  Platte  radio 
station  reporter  who  has  supported  the 
gag  orders  all  along. 

Judge  Stuart  said  by  one  court  officer 
to  have  been  “infuriated"  by  the  repor¬ 
ters’  boycott,  was  nonetheless  in  a  con¬ 
genial  mood  when  he  met  with  the  13 
reporters  and  photographers  in  the  news 
conference.  Also  attending  were  six  at¬ 
torneys  representing  the  defendant  and 
the  media. 

Reporter  R.  G.  Dunlop  of  the  Omaha 
WorIJ-HeraUI  noted,  “Stuart  was  at  all 
times  gracious  and  polite  while  fielding 
questions,  iK'casionally  injecting  humor 
into  his  responses. 

"His  demeanor  surprised  some  repor¬ 
ters"  involved  in  the  earlier  confronta¬ 
tion.  Dunlop  wrote. 

During  the  news  conference,  Stuart 
denied  that  he  had  demanded  any  agree¬ 
ment  from  reporters  before  they  could 
enter  the  court  room.  But  he  also  said  he 
had  no  quarrel  with  news  accounts  that 
he  had  demanded  such  an  agreement. 

Stuart  said  he  felt  he  was  correct  in 
issuing  his  October  gag  order  and  be¬ 
lieves  it  was,  in  this  case,  the  only  way 
possible  for  him  to  obtain  an  impartial 
jury. 

While  many  prospective  jurors  told  the 
court  that  they  had  formed  an  opinion 
about  .lie  Simants  Case,  Stuart  noted, 
many  others  said  they  had  not. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  had  had  a 
real  saturation  of  the  community  with 
publicity,  it  would  have  been  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  I  couldn’t  have  gotten  a 
jury  here,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  denied  a  change  of  venue 
(Continited  on  page  30) 
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Put  emphasis  on  news, 
N.Y.  reporter  says 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Honoring  the  area  that  was  once  home 
for  18  newspapers,  members  of  the  New 
York  Deadline  Club,  local  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi/Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  named  Manhattan’s  Park 
Row  a  “Historic  Site  in  Journalism,”  on 
January  8. 

With  the  aid  of  Mayor  Abe  Beame, 
Myron  Kandel,  chapter  president,  dedi¬ 
cated  a  bronze  plaque  to  be  placed  on  the 
cornerstone  of  41  Park  Row,  former 
home  of  the  New  York  Times.  Veteran 
Times  reporter  Peter  Kihss  was  featured 
luncheon  speaker. 

At  the  ceremonies  just  in  front  of  a 
statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  mayor 
noted  that  the  area  was  one  reason  New 
York  is  considered  the  center  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  “The  newspapers  once  pub¬ 
lished  here  helped  shape  the  history  of 
New  York  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion,"  he  added. 

During  the  luncheon,  Kihss,  whose 
career  spans  over  four  decades,  said, 
“We  are  honoring  18  great  newspapers 
that  once  existed  in  this  area — 15  are  no 
longer  in  existence.” 

Although  the  reporter  said  many 
groups  could  share  the  blame  for  the 
death  of  these  publications,  he  said  that 
to  survive,  “Newspapers  ought  to  be 
news  papers.” 

“Maybe  people  don't  want  that  kind  of 
detail,”  Kihss  said,  “and  if  that’s  so, 
then  it’s  a  sad  day  for  democracy.” 

Newspapers  that  once  published  in  the 
area  included  the  American,  Journal, 
Herald,  Post,  Commercial  Advertiser, 
Mail  &  E.xpress,  News,  San,  Press, 
Evening’  San,  Eveninf>  World,  Times, 
Tribune,  Teleftram  and  World  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Later  the  Graphic,  Globe 
and  Daily  News  joined  the  Park  Row 
ranks.  But  only  the  Times,  Post  and 
Daily  News  have  survived. 

Once  a  reporter  for  both  the  World 
Telegram  and  Herald  Tribune,  Kihss 
named  a  number  of  individuals  and 
groups  who  had  a  hand  in  killing  many 
papers. 

He  mentioned  Frank  Munsey  who 
“bought  and  destroyed”  several  papers 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  1900s.  Un¬ 
ions  too,  he  said,  were  not  "entirely  free 
of  guilt.”  But  the  management  of  news¬ 
papers,  the  people  who  de-emphasized 
news  and  emphasized  features,  can  also 
be  blamed. 

He  said  this  management  philosophy 
that  increased  newsstand  prices,  de¬ 
veloped  star  name  reporters  and  thus 
de-emphasized  news  helped  kill  many 
papers. 
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“Here  we  are  now  with  only  three 
newspapers,”  he  mentioned,  citing  the 
pattern  of  mergers  followed  by  strike 
that  arose  during  the  era. 

And  Kihss  warned  of  more  recent  de¬ 
cline,  exhibited  by  poor  earnings  reports 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  the  open- 


According  to  an  annual  study  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  daily 
newspaper  circulation  in  the  United 
States  was  down  1.35%  and  in  Canada  it 
was  1.29%  lower,  compared  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  study  period  for  1974. 

The  study  includes  1,630  morning, 
evening,  and  all-day  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  with  a  reported  total  aver¬ 
age  circulation  during  the  six-month 
period  ending  September  30,  1975  of 
60,230,329.  This  represents  a  decline  of 
822.001  copies  per  issue  from  a  compar¬ 
able  period  in  1974. 

In  Canada,  1 13  morning,  evening,  and 
all-day  newspapers  had  a  total  average 
circulation  of  4,764,987,  a  decrease  of 
62,350  copies  per  issue  from  last  year. 

Daily  newspaper  circulation  totals 
were  up  in  14  states  and  three  provinces, 
despite  the  otherwise  broadly  scattered 
declines. 

Data  for  more  than  96%  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  circulation  reported  in  the 
study  was  generated  by  the  Audit 
Bureau’s  in-house  computer  from  data 
on  file  for  member  newspapers. 

Sunday  circulation  in  the  United 
States  totaled  50,359,875,  a  decline  of 
276,933  from  the  previous  year.  Average 
Sunday  circulation  in  Canada  was 
766,440,  a  decline  of  117,061  caused 
mainly  by  a  metropolitan  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  that  failed  to  report  its  circulation 
m  time  to  be  included  in  the  study. 

The  322  United  States  morning  news¬ 
papers  reported  a  total  average  circula¬ 
tion  of  24,888,469 — a  decrease  of 
895,662.  A  large  part  of  this  is  accounted 
for  by  a  metropolitan  newspaper  that 
shifted  to  an  all-day  plan  since  last  year’s 
study.  Evening  newspapers,  1,290  in 
number,  reported  a  total  average  circula¬ 
tion  of  33,621,021 — a  decrease  of  703 ,696 
from  the  previous  year. 

The  same  trend  continued  in  Canada, 
with  23  morning  papers  reporting  a  total 
average  circulation  of  1,318,185 — down 
36,429  from  1974;  and  89  evening  papers 
reporting  a  total  average  circulation  of 


ing  of  books  to  unions  by  the  Post.  Tele¬ 
vision,  price  increases,  commuting  city 
workers,  5-day-weeks,  the  move  to  the 
suburbs  and  even  difficulty  in  purchasing 
a  newspaper  are  all  leading  the  way  for 
declines  today,  he  said. 

So  the  veteran  reporter  said,  if  staffs  of 
surviving  newspapers  want  to  avoid  new 
newspaper  deaths,  they  ought  to  re¬ 
member  those  papers  that  have  died. 
Papers,  he  said,  like  the  Herald-Tribune 
of  the  50’s  which  one  could  read  and  still 
not  know  what  happened  yesterday. 


3,438,659 — down  34,064  from  last  year’s 
total. 

A  total  of  18  all-day  newspapers  in  the 
United  States — an  increase  of  two  over 
last  year — showed  an  increase  of  777,357 
copies  per  issue,  for  a  total  of  1,720,839. 
A  single  all-day  newspaper  in  Canada  re¬ 
ported  8,143  average  circulation. 

The  study  included  circulation  reports 
of  1,630  ABC  and  non-ABC  dailies  in  the 
United  States  and  113  in  Canada  (com¬ 
pared  to  1,615  U.S.  and  114  Canadian  in 
the  1974  study);  and  602  U.S.  Sunday 
newspapers  and  9  Canadian  Sunday 
newspapers  (compared  with  595  and  9 
last  year). 

Newspapers  for  which  no  circulation 
figures  were  reported  in  source  materials 
included  67  evening,  7  morning,  and  10 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  1  morning,  3  evening,  and  1  Sunday 
newspaper  in  Canada.  The  totals  of  84 
and  5  compare  with  118  and  2  in  last 
year’s  study. 


Patriotic  masthead 

The  Tulsa  Tribune  editorial  page 
masthead  became  red,  white  and  blue 
with  the  coming  of  1976.  An  announce¬ 
ment,  boxed,  on  the  page  explained  that 
the  change  was  made  “as  a  tribute  to  the 
nation’s  Bicentennial  ...” 

Old  plant  sold 

The  former  home  of  the  Daily  Olym¬ 
pian,  Olympia,  Washington  has  been 
sold  by  Federated  Publications  for 
$90,000  to  an  executive  of  the  Olympia 
savings  and  loan  company. 
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ABC-audited  dailies’ 
circulation  declines 


Firms  step-up 
efforts  to  end 

Many  U.S.  companies,  troubled  by 
widespread  public  distrust  of  business, 
are  intensifying  their  external  relations 
programs,  according  to  a  Conference 
Board  study  released  this  week. 

The  study  covers  more  than  368  com¬ 
panies  representing  a  cross-section  of 
business.  Some  185  chief  executives  and 
more  than  300  external  relations  execu¬ 
tives  were  surveyed. 

The  study  reports  a  sharp  escalation  in 
corporate  efforts  to  improve  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  press,  governments,  stock¬ 
holders.  customers,  and  other  groups 
having  a  major  impact  on  corporate  life. 
Corporate  external  relations  executives 
now  sit  on  top-level  management  com¬ 
mittees  in  nearly  half  of  the  companies 
surveyed. 

The  problem 

Business  credibility  is  the  key  ingre¬ 
dient  spurring  this  trend.  A  majority  of 
the  chief  executives  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  external  relations  executives 
report  that  declining  public  confidence  in 
business  is  the  major  external  problem 
facing  corporate  management.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  a  leading  issue  over  the 
next  three  to  five  years.  Cited  as  the 
other  most  critical  issues  facing  man¬ 
agement  are  government  overregulation, 
the  economy,  corporate  finance,  survival 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
growing  demands  of  special  interest 
groups. 

Observes  Phyllis  S.  McGrath,  re¬ 
search  associate  at  The  Conference 
Board  and  author  of  the  study:  “Most 
external  issues  troubling  companies  are 
closely  linked  to.  and  in  some  cases  the 
direct  result  of.  this  primary  problem  of 
credibility.  The  increasing  legislation  of 
business  operations  evolves  in  large  part 
from  the  public's  demands  for  govern¬ 
ment  control  because  the  public  distrusts 
business.” 

The  complexity  and  rising  importance 
of  external  relations  has  led  companies 
to  create  a  variety  of  staff  units  to  deal 
with  the  various  publics  vital  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  most  common  units:  media 
relations,  which  communicates  between 
the  company  and  representatives  of  the 
press:  government  relations,  responsible 
for  maintaining  contact  with  government 
officials  and  their  staffs  at  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  levels;  stockholder  rela¬ 
tions.  which  prepares  reports  and  state¬ 
ments  for  stockholders;  institutional  in¬ 
vestor  relations,  which  communicates 
with  professional  investors  and  financial 
institutions;  customer  relations  and  con¬ 
sumer  affairs,  which  handles  inquiries 
and  complaints  from  customers  and 
12 
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serves  as  company  liaison  with  con¬ 
sumer  groups;  and  community  relations, 
which  coordinates  company  relations 
with  community  agencies  and  civic 
groups. 

New  PR  structure 

Companies  are  using  two  badic 
methods  to  organize  their  external  rela¬ 
tions  activities;  1 )  a  fragmented  structure 
in  which  most  activities  report  to  specific 
functional  areas,  such  as  marketing  or 
finance;  2)  an  integrated  approach  in 
which  most  activities  are  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  a  single  executive. 

There  is  a  growing  trend  toward  the 
second  approach,  placing  responsibility 
under  a  single  executive  who  heads  the 
company's  public  affairs,  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  corporate  communications  func¬ 
tion. 

These  staff  executives  have  three 
primary  roles — providing  advice,  service 
and  control.  Most  often,  they  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  counseling  role. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  external  re¬ 
lations  executives  have  public  relations 
or  journalism  backgrounds,  an  increasing 
number  are  coming  from  general  busi¬ 
ness,  law  and  marketing.  A  majority  of 
these  executives  have  been  with  their 
companies  for  more  than  UK)  years  but  a 
sizable  number  are  relatively  new  in  their 
current  positions. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  to 
be  effective,  external  relations  efforts 
must  have  the  full  support  of  the. com¬ 
pany's  chief  executive  officer.  A  growing 
number  of  chief  executives  are  playing 
an  active  personal  role  in  external  rela¬ 
tions,  serving  as  the  company's  top 
spokesperson  and  top  policymaker. 

Measuring  results 

As  with  other  staff  functions  w  hich  do 
not  have  a  direct  or  immediate  impact  on 
profits,  external  relations  does  not  lend 
itself  readily  to  measurement.  Many 
executives  admit  that  these  activities 
cannot  be  effectively  measured,  since  so 
many  issues  are  outside  corporate  con¬ 
trol. 

While  about  half  of  the  companies  sur¬ 
veyed  use  a  management-by-objectives 
approach  to  external  relations,  many  ex¬ 
press  frustrations  over  the  lack  of  con¬ 
crete  measures  to  evaluate  results. 

The  most  common  objectives  sought 
by  companies  for  their  external  relations 
programs:  improved  business  credibility, 
not  simply  for  one  company  or  one  in¬ 
dustry  but  for  business  at  large;  and  a 
positive  corporate  image.  More  specifi¬ 
cally,  companies  look  for  accurate  and 
objective  coverage  by  the  media,  the 
ability  to  conduct  the  company's  busi¬ 


ness  without  outside  interference,  and 
continued  corporate  growth. 

Despite  continuing  attempts  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  effectiveness  of  external  rela¬ 
tions  efforts,  a  number  of  executives  re¬ 
main  firmly  opposed  to  the  practice,  cal¬ 
ling  it  an  academic  exercise.  They  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  job  that  simply  must  be  done. 
"We  must  fight  back.''  asserts  one 
executive.  "We  have  no  choice  but  to  do 
so."  , 

Editor  fathers  POPS 
to  get  school  funds 

Tom  Schumaker.  editor  of  Knight- 
Ridder's  smallest  daily,  has  set  a  pattern 
for  newspapers  that  may  want  to  help 
raise  funds  to  supplement  school 
budgets. 

He  fathered  POPS — Patrons  of  Public 
Schools — when  parents  complained  to 
the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News  that  pupils 
were  denied  writing  paper  and  lacked 
textbooks  because  of  a  stringent 
economy  imposed  on  the  Palm  Beach 
County  school  system. 

Now  .  as  the  result  of  Schumaker's 
idea,  five  Boca  Raton  public  schools  w  ill 
share  about  S7.()(K)  that  was  collected  in 
four  weeks.  Contributions  ranged  from  a 
few  cents  to  SI.()(K).  Schumaker  said  at 
the  start  that  no  quota  was  announced 
for  POP.S  but  S.‘'.()()()  would  have  been 
considered  a  success.  Donations  from  a 
couple  of  the  city's  big  business  firms 
swelled  the  total. 

POPS  trustees  will  distribute  the 
money  on  the  basis  of  enrollment  in  the 
schools  and  those  who  donated  to  the 
fund  will  receive  original  crayon  art  from 
pupils.  ^ 

Tv  script  distributed 
by  Phila.  Inquirer 

fhe  Rliila<leli>liia  Inquirer,  the  ABC 
Television  Network  and  the  Philadelphia 
.School  District  participated  in  a  project 
to  make  students  feel  as  if  they  were 
active  participants  in  the  tv  program. 

The  subject  was  "Eleanor  and 
F-'ranklin,"  a  tv  special  based  on  Joseph 
Lash's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  book 
about  Eleanor  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  show  was  televised  on 
Sunday  and  Monday  evenings.  January 
II  and  12.  On  January  9.  a  16-page  sec¬ 
tion,  containing  the  entire  script  of  the 
program,  was  distributed  in  all  editions 
of  the  Inquirer,  which  meant  that  anyone 
who  purchased  the  Inquirer  received  the 
script. 

In  cooperation  with  the  school  system, 
the  Inquirer  distributed  more  than 
130.()(K)  copies  of  the  paper  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  suburban  schools  that  day. 

The  program  was  made  possible  by  a 
special  grant  to  the  school  district  from 
International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
sponsor  of  the  tv  special. 
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University  builder  now  publisher 

Perry  eyes  editorial  improvements  at  FW 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Why  would  a  university  president  quit  to  handle  a  news¬ 
paper  supplement  when  he  has  no  previous  publishing  ex¬ 
perience? 

Dr.  Charles  Edward  Perry,  38,  who  succeeded  Morton 
Frank  as  president  and  publisher  of  Family  Weekly  January 
I,  gave  up  the  founding  presidency  of  Florida  International 
University  at  Miami. 

This  decision  was  based  on  the  desire  for  the  challenge  of  a 
change  of  career.  And  he  said  in  an  interview  in  FW’s  New 
York  offices  that  he’s  “pursuing  this  new  career  with  great 
vigor  and  interest.”  He  wanted  all  of  his  six  educational 
degrees  downplayed,  because  this  is  the  start  of  a  new  era  in 
his  life. 

Now  after  about  two  weeks  on  the  job.  Perry  finds  the  new 
business  “stimulating,  exciting  and  extremely  interesting.” 

Perry  has  already  decided  that  he  and  editor  Mort  Persky 
would  personally  interview  all  of  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  for  President,  with  one  or  more  writers 
sitting  in  on  the  sessions.  This  series  will  start  running  in 
Family  Weekly  in  the  near  future,  says  Perry,  and  it  is 
hoped,  he  said,  that  projects  such  as  this  will  upgrade  the 
editorial  content  of  the  newspaper  magazine. 

This  past  week  Perry  has  also  proposed  the  development 
of  major  stories  in  FW  on  the  energy  crisis  with  emphasis  on 
coal  reserves  and  the  developing  of  nuclear  plants  and  solar 
energy.  Although  directed  initially  by  Perry  and  Persky,  the 
stories  will  be  written  by  the  editorial  staff. 

Perry  has  been  busy  writing  personal  letters  to  each  of  the 
newspaper  publishers  that  distribute  FW,  telling  them  that 
he  plans  to  make  it  a  better  Sunday  supplement  by  increasing 
the  editorial  percentage  and  increasing  editorial  quality  and 
letting  them  know  that  he  hopes  to  visit  with  them  personally 
in  his  travels  in  the  next  year  or  so.  “Publishers  are  very 
important  persons,”  said  Perry.  “They  are  the  main  ingre¬ 
dient  for  us.” 

In  attempting  to  learn  about  his  new  job.  Perry  has  been 
getting  help  from  those  around  him.  “Mort’s  (Mort  Frank) 
my  professor.  I'm  trying  to  learn  as  much  as  1  can  from 
‘Professor  Frank'.”  And  Frank  calls  Perry  “Chuck,”  as  he 
is  casually  known. 

“I  come  as  a  complete  rookie  in  this  business.  That's 
good.  I  have  no  bias.  1  can  ask  a  lot  of  tough  questions  why 
things  have  to  be  done  a  certain  way.  And  I  can  assure  you. 
I'm  asking  plenty  of  them,”  Perry  told  E&P. 

Frank,  who  has  been  publisher  until  Perry's  arrival  since 
1966  and  president  since  1971 ,  has  become  chairman  of  Fam¬ 
ily  Weekly,  succeeding  Leonard  S.  Davidow,  with  FW  21 
years  and  who  has  become  a  senior  consultant. 

During  the  decade  of  Frank  as  publisher,  the  magazine’s 
circulation  base  has  grown  from  4,409,461  to  10,700,000, 
with  the  number  of  subscribing  newspapers  from  155  to  308. 
The  gross  advertising  revenue  has  risen  from  $5,446,000  in 
1965  to  $43,378,0(X)  in  1974.  As  of  February,  the  Lafayette 
(Inii.)Jonrnal  di  Courier  will  be  added,  making  the  roster  309 
papers,  mostly  in  B&C  markets. 

Why  Perry's  change  of  career?  “I’ve  been  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  1 8  years.  1  'd  always  planned  to  make  a  career  change 
after  about  20  years.  1  just  made  it  a  little  earlier,”  he  said. 

Perry  had  a  lot  of  opportunity  for  growth  in  Florida.  “I 
could  have  stayed  there  the  rest  of  my  life.”  But  he  wanted  a 
new  challenge.  Perry  feels  the  link  between  education  and 
communications  is  a  close  one  and  he  doesn’t  feel  he  is 
compromising  his  professional  standards.  “I  think  the  transi¬ 
tion  will  not  be  too  difficult.” 
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He  has  known  Raymond  Mason,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Charter  Company,  Jacksonville, 
which  owns  Downe  Communications,  of  which  Family 
Weekly  is  a  part,  about  a  year.  Perry  said  they  had  mutual 
friends  in  common  much  longer. 

About  Mason,  Perry  says  he  has  “great  admiration  for  his 
positive  nature  on  the  future  of  Charter  Company  .  .  .  Be¬ 
cause  of  Mason  and  only  because  of  him.  I’m  in  New  York. 
He  (Mason)  is,  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  top  business 
leaders  in  this  country.” 

Through  mutual  friends — a  lawyer  and  businessman — 
Mason  contacted  Perry  at  the  university  in  the  early  summer 
of  1975.  These  friends  knew  Perry’s  intention  of  moving  into 
“the  private  sector.”  Mason.  Perry  says,  was  doing  recruit¬ 
ing  at  that  time  for  a  couple  of  positions,  one  of  which  he  has 
now.  Other  options  were  discussed.  Mason  has  options  in 
banking,  oil,  real  estate  and  insurance,  also. 

The  company  owns  Redhook  and  most  of  American  Home 
magazines  and  controls  Downe  Communications,  which  has 
Family  Weekly  and  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and,  in  turn, 
controls  Bartell  Media,  which  publishes  Sport  magazine. 

It  is  also  looking  for  other  strong  publishing  possibilities 
and  is  thinking  of  moving  into  the  newspaper  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Perry. 

“We  decided  the  opportunity  in  communications  was  best 
for  me.  Charter  and  Mr.  Mason  for  our  future,”  said  Perry. 
Besides  the  several  options  with  Charter,  probably  in  bank¬ 
ing  or  finance.  Perry  said  he  also  was  offered  the  presidency 
of  a  manufacturing  company. 

But  now  Perry  is  “looking  forward,”  he  says  to  working 
with  Mason  and  “putting  together  a  strong  division  of  com¬ 
munications.”  He  said  he  has  never  considered  himself  an 
active  scholar  or  researcher  as  part  of  the  university  but 
“more  of  a  manager  of  the  academic  enterprise.”  And  he 
says  he  will  “attempt  to  transfer  those  skills  to  the  publishing 
enterprise. 

“1  believe  we  have  a  strong  property  in  Family  Weekly; 
we  plan  to  make  it  stronger  by  increasing  the  editorial  ratio 
and  improving  the  editorial  content  .  .  .  There  are  certain 
(Continued  on  page  29} 
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ing  region.  The  slots  used  for  recycling 
spray  the  liquid  directly  into  the  incom¬ 
ing  air  stream.  Liquid  from  the  effluent 
collector  slots  drains  into  a  circular  man¬ 
ifold  and  out  the  effluent  tube.  The 
amount  of  liquid  in  recirculation  can  be 
controlled  by  the  position  of  the  manifold 
which  determines  the  number  of  slot 
used  for  recycling. 

The  make-up  scrubbing  liquid  is  intro¬ 
duced  thru  a  tube  in  the  outer  wall  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  air  stream.  This  liquid 
input  is  required  to  make  up  for  effluent 
removal  and  evaporation  (typically  about 
I  Vi  gallons  per  hour  per  1000  cfm).  The 
rate  of  liquid  input  controls  the  effluent 
rate  and  therefore  the  composition  of  the 
recirculating  scrubbing  liquid. 

The  liquid  not  removed  by  the  slots  in 
the  intermediate  wall  is  either  in  a  thin 
film  on  the  wall  or  a  thin  mist-rich  layer 
near  the  wall.  This  liquid  is  transported 
up  to  the  demisting  region  by  the  spiral 
air  stream.  The  demisting  section  of  the 
intermediate  wall  is  roughened  on  the  in¬ 
side  to  slow  down  the  liquid  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  several  thousand  small  holes 
for  liquid  removal.  The  liquid  is  forced 
through  the  holes  by  a  small  amount  of 
air  (about  10%  of  the  total  capacity  of  the 
impeller)  which,  along  with  the  liquid  is 
recycled  and  mixed  with  the  incoming 
polluted  air. 

The  current  selling  price  for  the  A-Par 
air  washer  is  $5,000.  Each  air  washer 
treats  two  press  units  in  a  typical  installa¬ 
tion.  Complete  installation  and  start-up 
(by  Hear  Products,  George  R.  Hall,  or  by 
personnel  of  the  newspaper)  would  add 
about  $1,000  per  press  unit. 

Media  General  is  the  parent  company 
of  Ecar  Products,  Inc. 
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Florida  paper  installs 
clean  air  system 


Ions  of  emulsifier  per  year.  The  scrub¬ 
bing  liquid  is  automatically  recycled  in¬ 
side  the  air  washer  unit  and  air  is  de¬ 
misted  before  being  returned  to  the  pres¬ 
sroom. 

A  technical  description  of  the  A-Par 
air  washer  operation  follows. 

Dirty  air  is  drawn  from  the  pollution 
source  through  ducts  to  four  inlet  ports 
of  the  air  washer  then  down  the  outer 
annular  space,  through  the  impeller,  up 
the  inner  annular  space  in  a  spiral  path 
and  out  the  circular  diffusers  into  the 
room  (or  atmosphere).  The  radial  ex¬ 
haust  provides  good  air  distribution 
and  eliminates  high  velocity  jets. 

Scrubbing  liquid  is  introduced  to  the 
polluted  air  as  it  enters  the  washer  and  is 
carried  by  the  air  stream  down  the  outer 
annular  space.  Most  of  the  liquid  is  then 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  stream¬ 
lined  base  by  centrifugal  force  and 
ducted  to  the  center  of  the  impeller 
where  it  is  atomized  to  extremely  small 
size  (sub  micron)  droplets  and  forced  to 
pass  through  the  air  stream.  The  2600  g 
centrifugal  separating  force  created  by 
the  impeller  forces  the  liquid  (including 
the  pollutants)  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
inner  annular  space  (the  inside  of  the  in¬ 
termediate  wall)  where  slots  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  remove  about  99%  of  the  liquid 
for  recycling  or  effluent  collection.  The 
remaining  1%  is  removed  in  the  demist¬ 


The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times 
has  installed  in  its  pressroom  a  newly 
designed  air  “washer  system  for  remov¬ 
ing  ink  mist  and  fine  paper  particles.  Six¬ 
teen  A-Par  air  wash  units  are  mounted  at 
the  ceiling  of  the  reel  room  with  flexible 
ducts  positioned  along  the  ceiling  and  up 
through  the  press  deck  and  into  each 
press  unit  and  color  printing  deck. 

Air  is  drawn  from  inside  the  press 
units  and  taken  via  the  ducts  to  the  16  air 
washers  that  treat  the  27  press  units  plus 
12  color  printing  units.  The  wash  units 
require  a  mounting  space  of  41  inches 
high  and  30  inches  in  diameter. 

Centrally  located  tanks  automatically 
pipe  water  and  emulsifier  to  the  electri¬ 
cally  powered  A  Par  (air  wash)  units. 
The  air  wash  units  use  mixed  water  and 
emulsifier  to  clean  air  at  the  rate  of  1 ,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  and  produce  liquid 
separating  force  2,600  times  gravity  with 
an  internal  velocity  of  12,000  feet  per 
minute.  Atomized  to  sub-micron  sized 
particles,  the  scrubbing  liquid  is  mixed 
with  the  air  stream  inside  the  unit,  for 
which  an  internal  motor  drives  the  only 
moving  part,  the  impeller. 

Effluent  from  the  units,  including  the 
trapped  ink  and  paper  dust,  flows  at  a 
rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  gallons  per 
hour,  per  unit,  to  a  central  tank  with  a 
pump  for  automatic  disposal.  Typical 
operation  of  a  unit  requires  about  30  gal- 


A-Par  air  washer  uses  flexible  ducts  to  draw  air  laden  with  ink 
droplets  and  paper  lint  away  from  printing  surfaces. 


Schematic  of  air  flow  within  the  A-Par  air  wash  unit. 
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Past  week's  range  of  stock  prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


1/6  1/13 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  6'/e  7H 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  13V»  13V2 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  25V4  27'/4 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  44%  48 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2V4  2V4 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  6V4  6V2 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  28V4  3OV4 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  2  V/» 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  34V2  36 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  7V4  7Vt 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  17H  19 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  28V2  30% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  3IV2  321/4 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  20V8  20y2 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  14%  ISVa 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  15V4  15V2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  11%  12V4 

Panax  (OTC)  .  2%  2% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  9  9V4 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  5y4  6 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  23%  23% 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  I6V2  17 


Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  16  13V4 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  65V4  67V2 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  IS'/a  19V2 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  ISVi  15V2 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  23V2  25 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9%  10 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  6'/t  BVt 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2y4  2y4 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  19V2  19 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  16%  16% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3Ve  OVe 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  25%  25y4 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  21%  21% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  11  11 '/a 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  36  39% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  29  28% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  11%  11% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 132  138 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  20y2  20 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  97%  99% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  S'/a  9 


Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 109%  109ya 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  S'/a  S'/a 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  32%  33'/4 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  49  51% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  44%  47% 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  26  261/2 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  20y4  221/2 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  44%  47% 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  35%  35ya 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  8%  8% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  59%  62% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  9%  10% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  39  39% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  2%  2% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  18%  18% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  ISYa  171/4 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  57%  59ya 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  61/2  7 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  10  10% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  24ya  25% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  24%  22 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  191/4  19% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  7  7% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  12  13% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  19%  18% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  20  201/4 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3  31/4 


Lee  to  move  against  take-over 
threat  and  alien  participation 


Stockholders  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc., 
at  their  annual  meeting  January  29  at 
company  headquarters,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  will  be  asked  to  approve  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Restated  Certificate  of  In¬ 
corporation  to  limit  alien  ownership  and 
control  and  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  company  to  be  taken  over  by  means 
of  an  unfriendly  merger  or  stock  transac¬ 
tion. 

Lee's  proxy  statement  for  the  meeting 
reveals  that  New  America  Fund,  Inc.,  “a 
closed-end  non-diversified  investment 
company,”  owns  338,500  shares  or 
I0.29f  of  the  outstanding  common  and  is 
its  largest  stockholder.  It  quotes  the 
Fund  as  stating  it  is  holding  the  shares  as 
an  investment  and  “has  no  present  inten¬ 
tion  to  acquire  control  of  Lee  or  to 
liquidate  it,  sell  its  assets,  merge  it”  and 
make  any  other  changes. 

Lee  says  in  the  proxy  it  has  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  statement  but  adds  there  is 
no  assurance  present  intentions  will  not 
change  in  the  future  nor  that  the  Fund 
may  not  sell  to  a  third  person  who  might 
have  control  intentions. 

“One  of  the  consequences  of  the 
proposed  amendments  would  be  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  merger,  sale  or  exchange  of  assets 
or  stock,  tender  or  offer  or  dissolution 
involving  the  company,  but  not  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  board  of  directors, 
even  though  a  majority  of  the  voting 
shares  of  the  company,  but  less  than  75% 
as  set  forth  in  the  proposed  amendments, 
is  in  favor  of  the  action,”  the  proxy 
states.  The  effect  is  to  make  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  remove  directors  and  the  man¬ 
agement  even  though  the  holders  of  a 
majority  of  voting  shares  desire  such  re¬ 
moval. 

Other  proposed  changes  “would  limit 
all  aliens  as  a  group  to  ownership  or  con¬ 
trol  of,  or  the  power  to  vote,  no  more 
than  20%  of  any  class  of  outstanding 
stock  of  the  company.  Furthermore,  no 
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single  alien  would  be  permitted  to  own  or 
control,  or  have  the  power  to  vote,  more 
than  10%  of  any  class  of  outstanding 
stock.” 

It  is  the  “opinion  of  management,”  the 
proxy  says,”  newspapers  published  in 
the  U.S.  should  be  owned  and  controlled 
by  citizens,  and  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  free  of  actual  or  potential  influ¬ 
ence  by  foreign  interests.” 

Heads  Atlanta  bureau 

Jeff  Prugh,  sports  writer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  since  1962,  has  been 
ntmed  chief  of  the  Times  bureau  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  Prugh  is  a  past  president  of  the 
U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association  and 
Southern  California  Football  Writers. 
Before  joining  the  Times  in  1962,  he  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press.  Francis  Kent,  former  chief 
of  the  Atlanta  bureau,  has  returned  to 
Los  Angeles  to  work  on  special  news 
projects. 

Obit  editor  retires 

Alden  Whitman,  obituary  editor  for 
the  New  York  Times,  has  retired.  Whit¬ 
man,  who  plans  to  write  a  book  about 
Charles  Lindbergh  and  free-lance,  spent 
25  years  with  the  newspaper.  As  obit 
editor.  Whitman  interviewed  his  subjects 
prior  to  their  death. 

• 

Named  pubiisher 

Edward  J.  Grofer,  general  manager  of 
the  Palm  Springs  (CaM.) Desert  Sun,  has 
been  named  publisher.  The  paper  is 
owned  by  the  Evening  News  Associa¬ 
tion,  Detroit. 


Cox  completes 
Fentress  purchase 

Acquisition  of  the  four  daily  news¬ 
paper  properties  of  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in 
Waco,  Austin,  Port  Arthur  and  Lufkin, 
Texas  by  Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.,  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  was  completed  in  Waco 
January  6. 

Cox  board  chairman  Garner  Anthony 
expressed  gratification  at  completion  of 
the  transaction  by  which  the  four  Texas 
dailies  were  added  to  the  group  of  news¬ 
papers  published  by  Cox  Enterprises  in 
Ohio,  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Anthony  repeated  his  earlier  statement 
of  October  17  when  the  agreement  for 
the  sale  was  reached  by  him  and  the  late 
Harlon  M.  Fentress,  chairman  emeritus 
of  Newspapers,  Inc.: 

“These  are  quality  newspapers  with 
long  histories  of  service  to  their  readers 
and  their  communities.  They  are  located 
in  growing  markets  including  the  capital 
city  of  one  of  the  nation’s  most  progres¬ 
sive  states.  We  look  forward  to  carrying 
on  the  fine  Fentress  tradition  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  excellence  in  Texas.” 

James  E.  Fain  was  named  publisher  of 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  American-Statesman, 
replacing  Richard  F.  Brown. 

Fain’s  appointment  was  announced  by 
Jack  Tarver,  president  of  Atlanta-based 
Cox  Enterprises.  Fain  served  as  editor  of 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  News  since  1953  and 
on  the  Miami  News  since  1973.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  in  Miami  and  Dayton  will  be 
named  shortly  by  publishers  in  those 
cities,  Tarver  said. 

• 

Heads  circulation 

Joseph  J.  Haraburda,  33,  suburban 
circulation  manager  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  has  joined  the  Wilmington 
(Dela.)  News-Journal  as  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  At  the  Inquirer  for  the  last  three 
years,  Haraburda  was  in  charge  of  the 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  distribution. 
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Sports  editor  injects  reader  participation 


What  kind  of  sports  editor  is  hated, 
cussed,  threatened,  burned  in  effigy 
(twice)  and  made  a  public  spectacle  by  a 
coach  pouring  a  beer  over  his  head? 

A  good  one! 

Witness  Joe  Muench,  28,  sports  editor 
of  the  Las  Cruces  (N.M.)  Sun-News.  He 
has  brought  a  rare  personal  touch  to 
sports  writing  that  has  won  him  all  of  the 
above  "honors.”  He  has  also  elevated 
his  sports  pages  above  the  dull  statistics 
with  passive  interest  to  an  arena  with  all 
of  the  excitement  of  the  field  or  playing 
floor.  And,  just  incidentally,  won  more 
than  his  share  of  professional  honors  and 
attracted  a  hefty  audience  for  his  news¬ 
paper. 

Las  Cruces  is  a  town  of  40,000-plus 
with  two  fierce-rival  high  schools  and 
one  Missouri  Valley  college.  New 
Mexico  State  University.  When  Joe  be¬ 
came  sports  editor  of  the  Sun-News  the 
sports  pages  were  being  filled  with  wire 
copy.  Joe's  assignment:  "localize  it.” 
He  did,  and  in  grand  style. 

Joe  maintains  strict  neutrality,  but  he 
keeps  both  sides  riled.  In  his  three-or- 
four-times-a-week  column.  "Worth  A 
Muench-ion,”  he  goes  for  straight  talk 
and  lets  the  chips  fall.  "1  want  to  either 
amuse  the  reader  or  agitate  him,”  he 
says. 

He  does  both.  He  doesn't  mind  being 
hated  and  his  efforts  have  done  wonders 
for  local  school  spirit. 

The  first  time  he  was  hanged,  he  had 
observed  that  the  local  teams  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  poor  year  and  poor  crowds.  He 
slammed  a  lot  of  choice  words  at  the  fans 
and  was  recognized  by  being  hanged  in 
effigy  at  the  next  pep  assembly.  And  the 
next  game  a  lot  more  fans  turned  out. 

The  beer  incident  happened  after  he 
had  covered  a  girls'  athletic  event  by 
concentrating  on  pictures.  When  he  went 
to  pick  up  scores  and  statistics  he  was 
refused  “because  the  team  lost.”  He  ran 
the  photos  and  noted  that  the  girls’  coach 
had  refused  to  release  results. 

A  few  nights  later  he  was  at  a  local 
watering  hole  with  a  Sun-News  reporter. 
There  was  a  band  and  a  crowd  of  about 
200.  The  female  coach  walked  in,  went  to 
the  bar  and  ordered  a  glass  of  Coors 
(Joe's  favorite)  and  walked  over  and 
calmly  poured  it  over  his  head.  Later,  by 
the  way,  they  did  talk  and  he  did  get  the 
results. 

Reader  participation  is  a  big  thing  on 
his  pages.  Each  week  he  predicts  games 
and  compares  his  score  with  the  correct 
guesses  made  by  a  variety  of  guest  prog¬ 
nosticators.  Last  fall  the  governor  was 
his  first  guest — picking  all  New  Mexico 
teams  and  predicting  ties  on  all  intra¬ 
state  games.  Other  guests  include  a  wide 
variety  of  sports  fans,  athletic  directors, 
etc.  He  has  also  used  ministers,  the 
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young  son  of  the  Aggie  (NMSU)  coach,  a 
dog  (that  looked  suspiciously  like  the  pet 
of  General  Manager  Clifton  Forrest)  and 
coaches'  wives. 

When  the  two  Las  Cruces  high 
schools,  both  having  great  seasons,  were 
about  to  meet  in  the  final  game  last  fall. 
Muench  was  catching  flak  from  all  sides. 
He  started  running  columns  saying, 
“let's  see  who  has  the  support."  He  in¬ 
vited  15-word  letters  on  who  was 
superior  and  why.  The  mails  were  full 
daily.  Near  the  end  the  letters  were  being 
delivered  in  big  boxes  from  the  schools. 
Before  it  was  over  he  had  received  more 
than  13.000  letters.  He  used  excerpts  for 
several  widely-read  articles. 

Naturally,  he  is  regularly  accused  of 
having  a  favorite — always  the  other 
team.  Last  year  he  made  a  meticulous 
measurement  of  all  material  used  about 
each  team — all  sports  for  the  entire 
year — and  found  there  was  only  four 
column  inches  difference. 

Still  he's  hated.  When  tours  come 
through  the  newsroom  he  expects  to 
hear:  “There's  Joe  Muench — everybody 
hates  him."  He  finds  signs  on  his  car. 

When  publisher  R.  Guy  Hankins  went 
to  the  Lions  Club  to  speak  during  News¬ 
paper  Week  he  found  his  hosts  cool.  It 
seems  the  NMSU  coach  had  put  out  the 
word  that  four  of  his  best  players  were 
injured  and  wouldn’t  see  action.  Muench 
learned  that  the  trainer  didn’t  know  that 
and  he  wrote  that  the  four  would  all  be  in 
the  game.  They  were.  But  the  Lions 
Club,  to  which  the  coach  belongs,  didn't 
like  what  had  happened.  Hankins 
explained  that  the  newspaper’s  role  is 
truth;  that  he  backs  his  sports  editor.  He 
made  no  apologies  and  left  with  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  club. 


On  many  out-of-town  games.  Joe 
travels  with  the  Aggies.  He  said  he  finds 
some  coolness  from  the  team  when 
they're  losing,  friendliness  when  they're 
winning.  He  has  been  the  target  of  a  few 
tricks  like  having  his  bed  soaked  with 
shaving  cream,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
team  members  are  cordial.  After  the  sea¬ 
son  or  graduation  a  lot  of  them  have 
come  around  to  tell  him  he  did  the  right 
thing  in  his  sports  reporting. 

He  describes  himself  as  a  "frustrated 
jock.”  When  he  was  growing  up  in 
Neenah,  Wis..  his  big  love  was  baseball 
and  his  ambition  was  a  professional 
berth.  When  he  was  finishing  high  school 
he  was  after  a  farm  team  spot,  but  he  was 
told  by  the  Cubs  and  White  Sox  that  he 
would  not  be  drafted.  One  team 
suggested  college  in  a  warm  climate 
where  there  was  an  extended  baseball 
season.  Joe  chose  NMSU.  The  third 
game  of  his  freshman  year  he  was  play¬ 
ing  first  base  when  he  dislocated  an  el¬ 
bow.  Out  for  the  season,  he  turned  to 
more  sports  information  work.  He  be¬ 
came  sports  editor  of  the  college  paper. 

Joe  accepts  controversy  and  doesn’t 
mind  being  disliked  "as  long  as  people 
want  to  read  the  articles  and  attendance 
at  games  increases.”  He  says,  "apathy  is 
the  worst  thingfor  high  school  athletics.” 

When  area  sports  writers  and  broad¬ 
casters  had  a  media  free-throw  contest  at 
a  college  basketball  game,  Joe  was 
greeted  with  a  standing  "boo-vation” 
from  the  packed  house.  He  won  the 
event  with  four  out  of  five  tosses,  then 
made  a  polite  bow  to  his  fans. 

Last  year  he  was  named  state  sports 
writer  of  the  year.  When  he  was  married 
the  governor  proclaimed  "Joe  Muench 
Day.” 
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Pennsylvania  daily 
sold  to  Gannett 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  Valley 
News  Dispatch  of  New  Kensington- 
Tarentum,  Pa.,  was  acquired  by  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.  as  the  52nd  daily  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  group  of  newspapers  in  17  states. 

Gannett  closed  the  previously  an¬ 
nounced  agreement  to  purchase  the 
employe-owned  News  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  in  1975  had  gross  revenues 
in  excess  of  $6.7  million.  The  purchase 
price  was  $9,275,000  in  cash  and  notes. 

The  transaction  includes  the  44,000 
daily  circulation  Valley  News  Dispatch, 
which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  photo 
coverage  of  the  Kent  State  campus  riots, 
as  well  as  one  weekly  and  two  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers,  all  serving  the 
180.000-population  community  20  miles 
from  Pittsburgh. 

Gannett  recently  announced  an  ag¬ 
reement  to  purchase  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  New  Mexican  at  Santa  Fe,  its  first 
acquisition  in  New  Mexico.  Closing  of 
that  transaction,  expected  early  this 
year,  will  bring  the  Gannett  Group  to  53 
daily  newspapers  serving  18  states. 

• 

Courts  seminar 

A  special  seminar  on  the  courts  and 
criminal  justice  for  members  of  the  news 
media  will  be  conducted  February  27-29 
at  the  University  of  Nevada  in  Reno. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Section  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  the  ABA’s  National 
College  of  the  State  Judiciary,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  explore  major  problems  in 
criminal  justice  and  possible  solutions  to 
those  problems.  One  will  be  fair  trial/free 
press,  with  emphasis  on  the  “restrictive 
order"  problem. 

The  format  will  be  discussion-oriented 
and  leaders  of  the  seminar  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  interviews.  Section  chairman 
Robert  M.  Ervin  said  the  seminar  will  be 
an  excellent  forum  for  the  working  press 
to  find  out  what  can  be  done  about  the 
problems  that  it  sees  every  day  and  will 
also  serve  as  a  good  introduction  for  the 
less  experienced  newsman  who  has  “yet 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  our  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem." 


Media  manager 

Patricia  Dale  Kaplan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  media  manager  of  Seagram  Dis¬ 
tillers  Company.  Miss  Kaplan  joined 
Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Seag¬ 
ram  Distillers’  parent  company,  in  1972 
as  a  project  supervisor  in  the  trade  re¬ 
search  department.  Since  1974,  she  has 
been  a  senior  project  supervisor. 


neon  magma.  ^ 

Magnaflux*  (mag'na-flux) 
a  trade-mark  of  the  Magnaflux  Corpora¬ 
tion  applied  to  its  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials  for  magnetic  particle  testing  to  detect 
defects.  Also  a  trade-mark  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  itself. 

mag'  nate  (mag'nat),  n.  [LL.  ^ 


Magnaflux®  is  a  trademark. 


Magnaflux  Corporation  pioneered  non-destructive  testing  with  inspection 
methods  to  detect  defects  that  give  industry  low-cost  means  to  assure 
dependable  quality.  Result;  better  products  at  lower  cost,  turned  out  with 
less  waste,  for  more  people. 

Magnaglo®,  Zyglo®,  Magnatest®,  Stresscoat®  and  certain  other  names  are 
also  trademarks  registered  by  us.  They  have  become  recognized  symbols,  for 
inspection  equipment  developed  and  sold  by  Magnaflux  Corporation— used 
by  more  industries,  for  more  inspection  operations  than  all  other  methods 
combined ! 

But  Magnaflux®  stands  for  even  more  than  this.  For  users  of  Magnaflux®, 
it  stands  for  unlimited  cooperation,  counsel  and  research  in  non-destructive 
testing  methods.  It  stands  for  the  personal  help  of  trained  non-destructive 
testing  engineers— for  instruction  schools  and  providing  new  information. 
All  this  is  part  of  our  service. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  Magnaflux  Corporation— its  people  and  its 
methods— write  for  the  booklet  "Testing  for  Profit."  Hundreds  of  businessmen 
and  executives  have  found  it  interesting  reading.  Magnaflux  Corporation, 
7318  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60656. 

*Registered  U.S.  Patent  Office 
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BANQUET — Chief  executives  of 
leading  firms  saluted  Denny  Griswold 
(right)  founder  and  editor  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  News  at  a  January  15  banquet 
in  honor  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
newsletter.  Sylvia  Porter,  (left)  intro¬ 
duced  Griswold  who  discussed  the  role 
of  public  relations  in  government  and 
industry  with  Brazil's  minister  of  infor¬ 
mation,  Norway's  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  and  the  president  of  Japan  Ex¬ 
ternal  trade  organization  on  a  4-way 
hookup  via  Intelstate  global  satellite. 


RETIRES — James  S.  Lyon,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the  Ob¬ 
server  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer-Reporter, 
retired  December  31.  Lyon,  who  started  as  an  ad  salesman  for  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1925,  spent  his  entire  career  with  the  company.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


Raymond  M.  Adams,  for  17  years  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Princeton  Club  in 
New  York — appointed  general  manager 
of  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington. 

:tc  it(  tie 

Pal  i.  Robbins,  bureau  manager  for  UPI 
in  Boston  before  joining  Sheraton  in 
1972 — named  vicepresident  and  Pacific 
divisional  director  of  public  relations  for 
Sheraton  hotels  and  motor  inns. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Hanna,  personnel  director, 
Le.xinfiton  (Ky.)  Lender — promoted  to 
associate  editor. 


Jean  Alice  Small,  associate  editor, 
Kankakee  (111.)  Daily  Joarnal — elected 
to  the  post  of  associate  editor.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  Len  H.  Small,  is  publisher  and 
editor. 

*  «  ♦ 

Ben  Rivkin,  editorial  page  supervisor 
for  the  Baltimore  News-Ameriean — 
retired  after  40  years. 

*  ♦  * 

John  H.  Parmeter — appointed  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Dalatli 
(Minn.)  News-Trihnne — replacing  John 
P.  Zavodnick — promoted  to  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  office  of  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
paper  Sales  Inc. 


Jan  Goodwin,  assistant  editor.  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer — promoted  to  general 
editor,  responsible  for  government  and 
consumer  affairs.  She  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  appointed  to  an  executive  editorial 
position  at  the  Enquirer.  She  was  previ¬ 
ously  editor  at  Woman's  Realm 
Maftazine  in  London.  Hayixin  Cameron. 
previously  a  New  York  coricspondent 
for  the  London  Daily  Mail — named  assis¬ 
tant  executive  editor,  responsible  for  the 
development  of  new  columns  and  fea¬ 
tures. 


A-' 


COMPLETES  DUTIES— Barnard  L. 


Colby,  who  joined  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day  in  1933  as  a  reporter, 
completed  his  duties  as  publisher  of 
the  Day  January  9.  Colby  is  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Deane  C.  Avery  and  E. 
Wesley  Hammond,  who  have  been 
named  co-publishers.  Avery  is  also 
editor  and  Hammond  is  general  man¬ 
ager.  Colby  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
director  of  the  Day  Publishing  Co.  and 
a  director  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Rec¬ 
ord  Co. 


For  over  forty  years  successfully 
matching  sellers  with  buyers  and  negotiating  sales 
of  newspaper  publishing  properties. 
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Retirements  trigger 
four  promotions 

Four  promotions  have  been  triggered 
at  the  Birmiiifiliam  (Ala.)  News  by  re¬ 
tirement  of  two  of  the  newspaper’s  top 
executives. 


Publishers  shifted 
by  Harte-Hanks 

A  realignment  of  executive  personnel 
within  the  Texas  Group  divisions  of 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  January  5  by  Robert  G. 
Marbut,  president  of  Harte-Hanks,  and 
by  Arthur  J.  Keeney,  president  of  the 
firm’s  Texas  Group. 

W.  S.  (Dub)  Pearson,  publisher  of  the 
Bifi  Spring;  Herald  since  1972,  was 
named  publisher  of  the  Bryan-College 
Station  Ea^le;  J.  Tom  Graham,  publisher 
of  the  Huntsville  Item  since  mid- 1 973, 
was  named  publisher  of  the  Big  Spring 
newspaper,  and  David  Kramer,  general 
manager  of  the  Bryan-College  Station 
paper,  was  named  publisher  of  the 
Huntsville  paper. 

Pearson  replaces  Terry  Hancock,  who 
resigned  the  publishership  of  the 
Bryan-College  Station  daily  in  early  De¬ 
cember. 

In  announcing  the  changes,  Keeney 
pointed  out  that  all  three  positions  were 
filled  from  within  the  Harte-Hanks 
Texas. 


Townsend 


Bloomer 


Sander 

N^nocur 

Keeps  a  sharp  eye 
on  Television 
with  the  insights 
ofaTVN^teran 


Jacobson  Emmerson 

Retirement  of  S.  Vincent  Townsend, 
vicepresident  and  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  ended  a  newspaper  career  which 
began  in  1923.  Also  retiring  is  George 
Clark,  advertising  director. 

John  Bloomer,  formerly  managing 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to  editor,  and 
James  F,.  Jacobson,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor  is  now  managing  editor. 

In  the  advertising  department,  Harris 
Emmerson  has  been  named  advertising 
director  and  William  Ward  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  advertising  director. 

A  native  of  Indiana,  Bloomer  began 
his  newspaper  career  there  in  1934. 
While  managing  editor  of  the  Colinnhiis 
(Q'd.)  Ledfier-Enquirer  he  led  coverage  of 
the  Phenix  City,  Ala.,  clean-up  story 
which  won  the  paper  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1955. 

As  editor  Bloomer  will  be  responsible 
for  general  policy  of  the  News  plus  the 
overall  quality  and  flavor  of  the  paper. 


Paui.  L.  Howh  Jr. — copy  desk  chief  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal — made  news  editor. 
Cari.  a.  Newton,  news  editor — 
appointed  director  of  training  for  news¬ 
room  staffers  in  the  use  of  electronic 
editing  systems.  Joseph  C.  Doi.man  Jr., 
copy  editor — assumed  the  position  of 
copy  desk  chief  and  picture  editor 
Charles  E.  Salter — to  state  editor;  and 
Thomas  A.  Oder,  to  picture  editor. 


Your  newspaper  can  now  feature 
the  lively  and  provocative  columns 
of  one  of  television's  own  leading 
personalities.  Drawing  on  fifteen 
years  experience  in  broadcasting, 
Sander  Vanocur  not  only  reviews 
the  shows,  programming  and 
trends,  but  also  probes  relations 
between  government  and  the  tele¬ 
vision  industry  and  examines  how 
television  reflects  and  influences 
American  society.  His  twice-week¬ 
ly  column  is  available  from  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 


Edward  F.  McDougal,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  American 
Banker — left  to  join  Jack  Raymond  & 
Co.  Inc.,  public  relations  firm. 


Lisle  F.  Shoemaker,  executive  editor. 
Palm  Sprint;  Desert  Sun — promoted  to 
editor. 


Gerald  Wroe,  Eastern  advertising 
manager  for  Family  Weekly — promoted 
to  advertising  manager. 

(Continued  on  paf;e  20) 


For  rates  and  availability  on 
Sander  Vanocur  please  call  collect 
or  write  William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr., 
(202)  223-5177,  The  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group,  Washington, 
D.C.  20071. 


Jack  J.  Louro,  previously  with 
Kollsman  Instrument  Co.,  a  division  of 
Sun  Chemical  where  he  was  assistant 
controller — ^Joined  the  Bergen  (N.J.) 
Evening  Record  Corp.,  as  controller. 


Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 
20  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


Alan  J.  Leslie,  30,  formerly  general  I 
manager  of  the  Vineland  (N.J.)  Times  I 
Journal  and  Millville  (N  .J.)  Daily — to  the  I 
Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune  as  general  I 
manager,  replacing  H.  Thomas  Reed,  I 
who  has  joined  the  Fairmont  (W.Va.)  " 
Times  and  West  Virf;inian  as  general 
manager.  ^ 
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News  people  in  news 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


Robert  E.  Brown,  who  earned  his 
master's  degree  at  University  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  in  1975 — to  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
Williamantic,  Conn.,  as  staff  writer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  H.  Hlntting  Jr.,  previously 
with  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  Inc.  where 
he  was  media  director — joined  the  sales 
staff  of  Parade. 

id  ifi  ^ 

Patrick  McGilligan.  w  riter  on  film  for 
Boston  Globe — author  of  two  newly- 
published  books,  “Cagney.”  in  hard¬ 
cover  (A.  S.  Barnes),  and  “Ginger  Ro¬ 
gers."  in  paperback  (Pyramid  Press). 

*  *  * 

Christopher  Larsen,  publisher.  West 
Hartford  (Conn.)  News — to  one-year 
term,  vicepresident.  West  Hartford 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  * 

Kent  R.  Thomas,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  York  (Nebr.)  News-Times — to 
publisher  of  the  Beatrice  (Nebr.)  Daily 
Sun.  acquired  December  31  by  Stauffer 
Publications  from  the  Marvin  family, 
owners  since  the  paper  was  founded  in 
1902. 

*  *  * 

Dorothy  A.  Lorant,  previously  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the  USM  Corp. 
of  Boston — named  vicepresident  for  pub- 
lic  relations  and  advertising  of  the 
Greyhound  Corp..  Phoenix. 

*  *  * 

Jacques  G.  Francoelr.  president  and 
publisher  of  UniMedia  Newspapers,  a 
group  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Quebec — elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Canadian  Executive  Service  Over¬ 
seas.  a  voluntary  group,  which  sends  re¬ 
tired  executives  overseas  as  experts. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  J  ames,  news  editor  of  the  Pue¬ 
blo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  and  Pueblo 
Chieftain — named  editor  of  both  news¬ 
papers.  George  H.  Llby.  city  editor  for 
the  Chieftain — named  news  editor  for 
both  papers.  John  C.  Plreield — named 
city  editor  of  the  Star-Journal,  and 
Charles  G.  Campbell  Jr. — named  city 
editor  of  the  Chieftain.  The  two  men 
succeed  Herbert  A.  Foster,  70,  who  re¬ 
tired.  Arthur  M.  Porter— appointed  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  succeeding 
Thomas  F.  Darcy — retired. 

:)(  9iC  9(C 

Eli.iot  Norton,  drama  critic.  Boston 
Herald  American — to  advisory  council. 
New  England  Theater  Conference. 

*  *  ♦ 

Kenneth  Saunders,  copy  editor.  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald — retired. 

Hd  id  id 

T.  H.  Parker,  editorial  writer, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Coarant — retired. 
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Mike  Loetin.  assistant  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times — named  associate 
editor. 

id  id  id 

Jerald  Fortney,  publisher.  Clermont 
Courier,  Batavia.  Ohio — retired.  Glen 
Schoonover,  general  manager — now 
owner  and  publisher. 

♦  ♦  * 

Philip  Santora,  director  of  Plain 
Dealer  Charities.  Inc..  Cleveland — 
retired. 

*  *  ♦ 

Harland  Henry,  classified  advertising 
manager.  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  & 
News — retired.  Ron  Beach,  formerly 
with  Nationwide  Advertising — succeeds 
him. 

id  id  id 

Lislie  Shoemaker,  executive  editor. 
Palm  Springs  (Calif.)  Desert  Sun — 
promoted  to  editor. 

id  id  id 

Henry  Schmitt,  editor  and  publisher, 
Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  News — 
retired.  Peter  Schmitt,  general 
manager — to  publisher  and  Del  Grieein. 
managing  editor — to  editor.  Bob  Beck, 
controller — to  business  manager- 
controller. 

id  id  id 

Randolph  Tilletson — to  publisher, 
Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  Daily  Herald. 

id  ii  id 

Changes  in  editorial  at  the  Lafayette 
(Xnd.)  Journal  and  Courier  include:  Paul 
N.  Janes — named  regional  news  editor, 
moving  from  associate  editor.  Jack  M. 
Ai  k  IRE — to  regional  writer  and  assistant 
regional  editor.  Charles  W. 
McClure — moves  to  regional  staff  and 
Byron  Parvis — to  conducting  public  ser¬ 
vice  column.  Former  regional  staffer 
Frank  Keegan — to  reporter  on  metro 
staff  and  Larry  Schumpert — to  assistant 
editor  on  metro  editions.  Tom  Grein — to 
features  editor. 

id  id  id 

Dennis  McCann,  reporter  and  news  di¬ 
rector  of  Total  Tv  station  in  Janesville — 
joined  the  Janesville  (Wise.)  Gazette  as 
farm,  court  and  general  news  reporter, 
succeeding  Peter  Friedrich,  who  went  to 
the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Anderson  Jr. — appointed 
vicepresident-finance  at  Mathews  Shan¬ 
non  &  Cullen  Inc.;  Rodney  P.  Keeney — 
appointed  vicepresident-retail;  and 
Robert  D.  Bair,  vicepresident — named 
New  York  national  manager. 

id  id  id 

William  C(M)per,  assistant  and  special 
projects  manager  at  the  Washington 
Post — named  assistant  to  the  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  operations. 


Ross  Paradise,  classified  manager. 
Ocean  County  (N.J.)  Reporter,  Toms 
River — assumed  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  display  ad  manager.  George 
Dawson,  press  foreman  at  the  Freehold 
(N.J.)  Transcript  and  Colonial  News — 
placed  in  charge  of  that  plant. 

id  id  it 

Lawrence  L.  Wade,  onetime  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise  and  general  manager  of 
the  Newhall  (Calif.)  Signal  and  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle — joined  Western  Newspaper 
Foundation  as  executive  director. 

id  id  it 

Lamar  Benton,  formerly  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger,  and 
president  and  publisher  of  the  5-paper 
Alabama  weekly  group — joined  Smiley 
Publishing  Co.  Inc.  as  special  assistant  to 
Ted  Smiley,  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  company. 

it  id  id 

Gerald  Thomas,  recently  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Doylestown  (Pa.) 
Intelligencer — joined  the  Yadkin  (N.C.) 
Enterprise  as  editor,  succeeding  Fred 
Ross,  who  retired.  Judity  Thomas,  wife  of 
the  new  editor,  formerly  editor  of  Spot¬ 
light,  an  employee  newsletter  for  Time- 
Life  Corp.  where  she  was  an  executive 
secretary — joined  the  Fnterprise  as  an 
assistant  editor  to  succeed  Ross's  wife 
Geneva,  women’s  editor  of  the  Fnter¬ 
prise. 

*  *  * 

Hoyt  Sanders,  circulation  director. 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel — 
to  assistant  circulation  director,  Austin 
(Tex.)  American-Statesman. 

it  it  id 

William  J.  Woestendiek.  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Sun — ^joined  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  as 
executive  editor,  succeeding  David  F. 
Brinegar,  who  retired. 

id  id  id 

G.  Barry  Hubbard,  assistant  manager 
of  finance  and  control  for  the  Fvening 
News  Association  in  Detroit — named 
controller,  succeeding  Robert  M.  Sher 
w(M)D,  who  is  retiring  after  more  than  30 
years  in  that  post. 

*  ♦  * 

Henry  H.  Young,  city  editor,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot — appointed  civilian 
aide  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Fastern  Pennsylvania. 

id  it  it 

Mike  Fmbry,  who  joined  the  staff  last 
May — promoted  to  sports  editor  of  the 
Madisonville  (Kv.)  Messenger.  Barry 
Watson,  from  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution — to  circulation  director  of 
the  Messenger. 

id  id  id 

Michaei.  Williams,  director  of  the  Au¬ 
tomatic  Data  Prtx:essing  department  at 
UPl — elected  as  vicepresident. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Minneapolis  gets 
composition  site 

Locating  of  the  pilot  site  for  the  full 
page  composition  system  of  Newspaper 
Systems  Development  Group  at  Min¬ 
neapolis  will  become  a  reality  this  year, 
according  to  Paul  Tattersall,  chairman  of 
the  project  committee  and  assistant 
vicepresident/corporate  development  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

The  site  to  be  set  up  at  the  Minneapolis 
newspapers,  is  feasible  since  the  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  engaged  in  much  internal 
work  in  the  direction  of  bringing  news 
copy  and  photos,  ad  copy  and  display  ad 
graphics  into  full  page  composition.  Test¬ 
ing  has  been  in  progress  at  IBM's  Fed¬ 
eral  Systems  Division  in  Gaithersburg, 
Md. 

Tattersall’s  announcement  followed  a 
January  6  meeting  to  approve  a  “letter  of 
agreement"  between  the  Minneapolis 
papers  and  the  NSDG.  The  pilot  site 
project  is  a  partnership  with  8  newspaper 
members  of  NSDG.  The  agreement  cov¬ 
ers  budgets,  input  and  help  from  other 
members. 

The  job  of  the  Star  and  Tribune,  when 
they  become  the  site,  would  be  to  install 
the  system  first  and  then  aid  the  other  7 
papers  with  their  installation. 

Final  approval  of  the  agreement  at  an 
April  meeting  would  mean  that  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  system  would  begin  arriving 
in  December,  1976.  Testing  and  parallel 
systems  using  present  production 
methods  and  the  full  page  composition 
system  (FPCS)  would  begin  in  March, 
1977  and  the  system  would  be  fully  oper¬ 
ational  in  June,  1978. 

The  FPCS  basically  is  one  which 
brings  the  3  major  subsystems  together 
via  a  central  computer  and  peripheral 
equipment,  into  film  images  of  pages 
ready  to  be  converted  into  printing 
plates. 

Ron  Martin,  NSDG  special  projects 
coordinator,  said  the  Minneapolis  dailies 
felt  they  are  the  best  prepared  to  be  the 
pilot  site.  The  papers  have  had 
employees  working  full  time  on  the  proj¬ 
ect. 

Because  the  Minneapolis  papers 
would  be  the  First  users,  the  system,  to 
an  extent,  would  be  customized  to  their 
needs.  As  problems  arise,  they  would  be 
solved  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
Minneapolis  operations. 

Format  changed 

The  Harrishnrft  (Pa.)  Patriot,  Evening’ 
News,  and  Sunday  Patriot-News  will 
convert  to  a  new  format  on  February  2. 
News  columns  will  be  set  on  six  col¬ 
umns.  Display  ads  will  be  formatted  in 
nine  columns.  No  change  in  classified 
will  take  place  at  this  time. 


Round-up _ 

The  year-end  sale  of  the  Beatrice 
(Neb.)  Daily  Sun  by  brothers  Robert  G. 
and  George  P,  Marvin,  co-publishers,  to 
the  Topeka,  Kan.,  Stauffer  Publications. 
Inc.,  complied  with  an  informal  family 
pact  against  silent  ownership. 

“As  long  ago  as  1952,  when  we  be¬ 
came  partners  with  our  dad,"  they  said, 
“we  agreed  that  the  people  who  own  a 
newspaper  should  also  be  the  ones  run¬ 
ning  it.  Then  several  months  ago  we  de¬ 
cided  this  is  the  time  to  sell,  while  we're 
still  of  good  health,  sound  mind  and  in 
control  of  the  situation." 

Stauffer  was  the  only  approach  they 
made,  they  said,  since  “we  both  knew  of 
one  another's  interest."  Now  the  group 
has  its  third  Nebraska  paper,  others 
being  the  Grand  Island  Independent  and 
the  York  News-Times.  The  firm  has  14 
other  dailies,  five  radio  stations  and  a  tv 
station  in  eight  other  midwestern  states. 

Kent  R.  Thomas,  who  has  been  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  York  News-Times, 
has  taken  over  as  Sun  publisher.  He  said 
he  foresees  no  immediate  changes  in 
staff  or  policy. 

The  Marvin  brothers  said  their  early 
retirements  cut  short  any  thought  of  job 
longevitity  near  that  of  their  late  father 
E.  M.  Marvin,  who  died  in  1%9  at  age  85 
and  who  never  did  admit  to  quitting  the 
newspaper  business.  His  father  had 
founded  the  Sun's  predecessor,  the 
weekly  Gaf^te  County  Democrat  in  1879. 

Two  Marvins  will  continue  on  the  Sun. 
Bob's  son  and  daughter-in-law  will  re¬ 
main  as  managing  editor  and  reporter. 

In  the  Sun's  management,  besides 
being  co-publishers,  the  brothers  have 
been  editor  and  advertising  manager. 
Bob  and  George  respectively.  They  are 
ages  62  and  58  and  didn't  want  to  wait 
until  65  to  retire.  They  will  both  remain 
in  Beatrice. 

*  *  ♦ 

Peggy  Eastman,  features  editor  of  the 
Chevy  Chase  (Md.)  Montftomery  Jour¬ 
nal  has  been  awarded  the  first  residency 
in  science  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  by  the  Council  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  Writing.  Inc.  Eastman, 
who  will  take  a  six-month  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  weekly  to  do  research  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  was  selected  from 
40  applicants  by  a  CASW  committee  co¬ 
chaired  by  Victor  Cohn,  Washington 
Post,  and  David  Perlman.  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

A  1964  graduate  of  Vassar  College, 
Eastman  taught  English  for  two  years; 
then  was  editorial  assistant  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Science  and  a  writer 
for  the  Army  Publishing  Company,  join¬ 
ing  the  Journal  in  1973.  Since  then  she 
has  won  a  commendation  from  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  writ¬ 


ten  a  number  of  articles  enabling  the 
paper  to  win  the  1975  National  Mental 
Health  Bell  Award  for  coverage  of  men¬ 
tal  health  problems.  Interest  in  science 
and  medicine  run  in  her  family,  as  her 
brother  Jack  Barr  is  a  resident  physician 
at  Washington  D.  C.  Hospital  Center. 
Her  husband  Jim  is  a  lawyer. 

:jc  ifc  % 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press  resulted  in  a  beating 
for  Clarence  C.  Ray,  72,  who  referred  to 
advocates  of  gun  control  as  “stupid,  hys¬ 
terical  or  .  .  .  consecrated  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  United  States.”  The  retired 
Navy  officer,  after  the  letter  appeared, 
answered  the  doorbell.  A  man  handed 
him  a  religious  pamphlet  and  asked.  “Do 
you  believe  in  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man?”  Ray  said  yes.  and  after  the  man 
determined  it  was  Ray  who  protested  gun 
control  Ray  was  threatened  with  his  life 
and  struck  with  a  blackjack.  The  man 
ripped  out  Ray's  telephone  and  beat  Ray 
some  more,  resulting  in  Ray's  getting  two 
broken  fingers  and  cuts  and  bruises.  He's 
okay  now,  but  will  have  second  thoughts 
about  that  next  letter  to  the  editor  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

How  long  will  it  take  to  wipe  out  pre¬ 
judice  against  employing  women  in  the 
media?  Dr.  Gertrude  Robinson,  a  Cana¬ 
dian  media  sociologist  from  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Montreal,  told  students  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  that  unfavorable  stereotyping  of 
women  was  so  deeply  held  that  eliminat¬ 
ing  it  will  take  100  years  to  change  every 
mind  in  scK'iety.  Research,  she  said,  in¬ 
dicates  women  in  media  occupy  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  share  of  “lower  status  jobs 
or  lower  levels  of  higher  status  jobs: 
They  are  most  likely  found  in  smaller 
news  organizations,  with  lower  pay 
scales,  assigned  to  “soft  news.” 

*  *  * 

“To  be  President  today,  you  need  the 
patience  of  Job.  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
and  the  looks  of  Tyrone  Power  to  face 
the  American  press.  As  things  are  going, 
the  most  important  people  in  Washington 
tomorrow  will  be  the  President's 
speechwriter  and  his  hairdresser.”  This 
came  from  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief  of 
Staffs,  who  then  went  on  to  level  his  big 
guns  at  the  media's  lack  of  responsibility 
in  foreign  relations:  “The  press  should 
always  think  about  the  impact  of  what  is 
written  on  foreign  relations  and  the  na¬ 
tion's  security.  You  can't  play  poker 
with  your  cards  face  up.  The  media 
should  set  about  helping  to  restore  pat¬ 
riotism,  pride  and  concern  about  our  na¬ 
tion  and  stop  destroying  our  intelligence 
capability.” 

*  *  ♦ 

When  reporters  covering  the  Simants 
trial  noted  the  public  was  being  admitted 
without  restrictions.  Judge  Hugh  Stuart 
replied,  “I  fear  the  press  more  than  1 
fear  the  public.” 
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Black  reporters  organize  trade  association 


A  group  of  black  reporters  represent¬ 
ing  19  cities  in  17  states  and  the  nation’s 
capital  met  in  Washington,  D.C.  the 
week-end  of  December  1 3  and  former  t  he 
National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  (NABJ). 

The  founding  members  were  among 
approximately  60  black  newsmen  from 
the  country’s  newspapers,  television  and 
radio  stations  and  magazines  covering 
the  Third  National  Institute  for  Black 
Elected  Officials.  The  Institute  was  co¬ 
sponsored  by  eight  national  black  politi¬ 
cal,  educational  and  legal  organizations. 

The  newly  formed  NABJ  outlined  12 
objectives  which  include  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  “strengthen  the  ties  between 
blacks  in  the  white  media  and  blacks  in 
the  black  media’’  and  the  need  to  “sen¬ 
sitize  the  white  media  to  institutional  re- 
cism  in  its  coverage  and  employment 
practices.’’ 

“Our  formation,”  said  NABJ’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Chuck  Stone,  a  columnist  with  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  “is  mandated 
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by  the  fact  that  we  are  probably  among 
the  last  groups  of  black  professionals  to 
organize  nationally.  On  the  eve  of  this 
multi-ethnic  society’s  200th  birthday,  it 
is  fitting  that  such  an  organization  come 
into  existence.  As  professional  jour¬ 
nalists.  we  are  inextricably  wedded  to 
the  First  Amendment.  As  black  Ameri¬ 
cans.  we  are  as  deeply  committed  to 
First  Employment.” 

The  NABJ’s  vicepresident,  Francis 
Ward  of  the  midwest  bureau  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  said  “we  expect  to  work 
with  journalism  schools  and  other  jour¬ 
nalism  societies  in  identifying  and  en¬ 
couraging  more  blacks  to  become  jour¬ 
nalists.  Less  than  2%  of  the  country’s 
working  journalists  are  black. 

NABJ  will  maintain  a  Washington 
headquarters.  A  monthly  newsletter 
critiquing  the  media  and  information 
about  employment  will  be  disseminated. 
The  office’s  activities  will  be  co¬ 
ordinated  by  Paul  Brock,  a  non-voting 
official.  A  spring  conference  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  NABJ  and  a  school  of 
journalism  is  being  planned. 

In  addition  to  the  association’s  five  of¬ 
ficers,  10  regional  directors  representing 
10  regions  in  the  country  were  elected  as 
the  executive  board.  Seven  of  the  15- 
memher  hoard  are  women. 

The  officers  are: 

President — Chuck  Stone.  Philadelphia 
Daily  News 

Vicepresident — Francis  Ward.  Los 
Angeles  Times 

Secretary — Jeannye  Thornton,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report 

Treasurer — Claudia  Polley,  NBC-tv 


BOSTON-WORCESTER 

The  Nation’s 
6th  MARKET 


•  Although  an  integral  part  of  the  nation's 
6th  largest  market,  Boston-Worcester, 
Worcester  is  a  completely  separate 
newspaper  market 

•  The  Worcester  Telegram  and  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  covers  70%  of  the  200,000 
households  in  Worcester  County,  every 
day 

•  Now  approaching  3  billion  dollars  in 
EBI . .  .  1 . 7  billion  dollars  in  retail  sales 

SCHEDULE  WORCESTER  NOW 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Daily  over  150,000;  Sunday  over  105,000 
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Parliamentarian — Allison  Davis, 

WBZ-tv,  Boston 

The  regional  directors  who  will  act  as 
spokespersons  and  organizers  for  their 
regions  are: 

Region  I  (Conn.,  Maine,  Mass..  N.H., 
R.I.  and  Vt.) — Luix  Overbea,  Christian 
Science  Monitor 

Region  II  (New  York  and  New 
Jersey) — Vince  Sanders,  National  Black 
Network 

Region  111  (Penna.  and  Del.) — Joe 
Davidson,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Region  IV  (D.C.,  Md.,  Va.  and  West 
Va.) — Mai  Johnson,  Cox  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

Region  V  (Ala.,  Fla..  Ga.,  Ky.,  Miss., 
N.C.,  S.C.  and  Tenn.) — Willie  Riddle, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 

Region  VI  (111.,  Ind.,  Mich.,  Ohio  and 
Wise.) — Sandra  Gillman-Beale,  WHIO- 
tv,  Dayton 

Region  VII  (Ark.,  La.,  N.M.,  Okla. 
and  Tex.) — Norma  Wade,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News 

Region  Vlll  (Iowa,  Kans.,  Minn..  Mo. 
and  Neb.) — Sam  Ford,  WCCO-tv,  Min¬ 
neapolis 

Region  IX  (Colo..  Mont.,  N.D.,  S.D., 
Utah,  and  Wyo.) — Sandra  Dillard,  De¬ 
nver  Post 

Region  X  (Alaska,  Calif.,  Hawaii.  Ore. 
and  Wash.) — Bob  Hayes,  San  Francisco 
Examiner 

NABJ’s  12  objectives  are: 

— Strengthen  the  ties  between  blacks 
in  the  black  media  and  blacks  in  the 
white  media. 

— Sensitize  the  white  media  to  the  in¬ 
stitutional  racism  in  its  coverage  and 
employment  practices  by  monitoring 
existing  Federal  EEO  and  FCC  regula¬ 
tions  and  working  to  seek  compliance. 

— Award  scholarships  to  journalism 
programs  which  especially  support 
minorities. 

— Expand  the  white  media’s  coverage 
and  balanced  reporting  of  the  black 
community. 

— Become  an  exemplary  group  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  which  honors  excellence  and 
outstanding  achievement  among  black 
journalists. 

— Critique  through  a  national  newslet¬ 
ter  examples  of  the  media’s  reportorial 
deficiencies  as  they  affect  blacks. 

— Encourage  journalism  schools  to 
appoint  black  professors  through  the 
work  of  a  liaison  committee. 

— Work  with  high  schools  to  identify 
potential  journalists. 

— Act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  jobs. 

— Expand  job  opportunities  for  black 
journalists  by  assisting  in  recruiting  ac¬ 
tivities. 

— Work  to  upgrade  black  journalists  in 
managerial  and  supervisory  positions. 

— Maintain  a  Washington  office  and 
paid  secretary  for  the  clearinghouse, 
newsletter  and  other  activities. 
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1975 


1974 


1975 


1974 


1975 

November 

linage 


Th«  following  linogo  tabulotions  hovo  boon  com^lod 
by  Modio  Rocods,  Inc.,  for  tho  oiclusivo  pvblicotion  of 
Editor  &  PubKshor.  Tboy  moy  not  bo  roprintod  or 
pvbbtkod  in  any  form  without  tho  oiplicH  pormission 
from  Modio  Rocords,  Inc.  NOTE:  Nowspopors  morbod 
with  codo  boiow  includo  odvoilising  in  Porodo  or  Fom- 
ify  Wookly,  opproiimoto  linogo  o$  follows: 

•Porodo— 73,121 
fFomily  Wookly— 73,175 

1975  1974 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Boocon  JournoUo  .  2,902,004  3,204,978 

•Roocon  ioumol>S  .  1,890,705  1,472,228 

Grand  Totol  .  4,792,709  4,677,206 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Boocon  Journol-o  this 
yoor  2,902,004  inckidos  119,808  Knos;  lost  yoor 
3,204,978  includos  144,168  linos. 

Boocon  Journol-S  this  yoor  1,890,705  includos 
192,016  linos,  lost  yoor  1,472,228  includos  147436 
linos. 

NOTE:  Boocon  Journol-oliS  chongod  from  oight  to  sii- 
columns  Juno  2,  1975. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,906,117  3,213405 

iournol-o  .  3,623,780  4,065426 

Journol  I  Constitution-5  .  2,271430  1,742,083 

Grand  Totol  .  8,801,227  9.020414 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Journol-o  this  yoor 
3,623.780  includos  150,327  linos;  lost  yoor  4,065426 
indues  247,906  6nos. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•Nows  Amoricon-S  .  1,056470  907,262 

Nows  Amoricon-o  .  1,388,624  1,665,765 

Sun-m  .  1,671,284  1,773,942 

Sun-0  .  2,200,912  2,323,801 

Sun-S  .  2,329,286  _L?1192? 

Grand  Totol  .  8,646,476  8,582,699 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Nows  Amoricon-S  this 
yoor  1,056,370  includos  150,610  linos;  lost  yoor 
907,262  includos  127,779  Enos. 

Nows  Amoricon-o  this  yoor  1,388,624  includos 
14,256  Enos;  lost  yoor  1,665,765  includos  74.9M 
Enos. 

Sun-m  this  yoor  1,671,284  includos  29,760  Enos. 
Sun-0  this  yoor  2,200,912  includos  63452  Enos. 
Sun-S  this  yoor  2,329,286  includos  19,600  Enos. 


BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocoto  (Soo  Noto)  .  . .  2,955,153  3,099,559 

•Advocoto-S  .  1,305^820  930,725 

Grand  Totol  .  4,260,973  4,030,284 

NOTE:  Advocoto-m  ond  Stoto  Timos-o  sold  in  combino- 
tion;  Enogo  of  ono  odition,  Advocoto-m  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Advocoto-m,  Stoto  Timos-o  ond  Advocoto-S 
chongod  from  oight  to  sii-cohimns  Sopl.  1,  1975. 


BERGEN  COUNTY,  NJ. 


Rocord-o  .  2,603,164  2,730,162 

fRocord-S  .  1i742,W6  12i2J06 

Grond  Total  .  '4,346,1M  3,942,868 


NOTE:  Rocord-o  publishod  5  days  o  wook  only. 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Rocord-o  this  yoor 
2,603,164  includos  419,933  Enos;  lost  yoor  2,730,162 
includos  379,381  Enos. 

Rocord-S  this  yoor  1.742,996  includos  409 ,4M  Enos; 
lost  yoor  1412.706  includos  287,352  linos. 


BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Pross-o  . 

1,9M,6S7 

1.766.063 

’Pr.ll-S  . 

84«.316 

588.341 

Grand  Total  . 

2.832.973 

2.354.404 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Horold  Amorkon-d  . 

1.243.02S 

1.366.961 

HoroM  Advortisor-S  .... 

1.596W 

1.196.928 

Gbbo-o  . 

1.626.248 

1.660.496 

G<ob.-m  . 

2.268.533 

2.278.381 

*GI«b.-S  . 

2.851.161 

2.297.433 

Grand  Totol  . 

9.585.659 

8.800.199 

NOTE:  Globo-o  pubEshod  5  doys  o  wook  only. 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising— Norold  Advortisor-S  this 
yoor  1496,692  includos  472,610  Enos;  lost  yoor 
1,196.928  includos  336,575  Enos. 

(^bo-S  this  yoor  2,851,161  includos  507,136  Enos; 
lost  yoor  2,297,433  includos  534,200  Enos. 
Globo-m  this  yoor  2,268,533  includos  13,440  Enos. 

BRADENTON,  FLA. 


Horold-o  .  1,080,548 

fHorold-S  .  i44,382 

Grond  Totol  .  1,724,930 


NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Modio  Rocords  in  1974. 


BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courior  Eipross-o  .  1,031,839  1,151,681 

•Courior  Eipross-S  .  1,466,586  1,261434 

Nows-o  .  3^007,244  3.237406 

Grand  Totol  .  5,505,669  5,651,021 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Courior  Expross-m  this 
yoor  1,031,839  includos  10,581  linos;  lost  yoor 
1,151,681  includos  2,363  Enos. 

Courior  Expross-S  this  yoor  1,466,586  includos 
63,440  Enos;  lost  yoor  1,261,534  includos  24400 

Nows-o  this  yoor  3,007,244  includos  146,880  Enos; 
lost  yoor  3437,806  includos  146,880  Enos. 


CAMDEN,  NJ. 

Courior  Poit-o  .  2,760,948  2411451 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortisinp— Courior  Pust-o  this  yoor 
2.760,948  includos  94,153  Enos. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribuno-m  .  5,966413  6433,780 

Tribuno-$  .  3,438499  2436,953 

Nows-o  .  2,446,113  2473444 

Sun  Timos-m  .  3,361,783  3478,720 

•Sun  Timos-S  .  2,0».192  1,628,919 

Grond  Totol  .  17,266,800  16,451,716 


NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Tribuno-m  this  yoor 
5,966,813  includos  3,119,295  linos;  lost  yoor 
6,233,780  includos  2,100,283  Enos. 

Tribuno-S  this  yoor  3,4M,899  includos  1,132,038 
linos;  lost  yoor  2,836,953  includos  809,787  Enos. 
Nows-o  this  yoor  2,446,113  includos  556,096  Enos; 
lost  yoor  2473,344  incEidos  303,674  Enos. 

Sun  Timos-m  this  yoor  3,361,783  includos  333,716 
Enos;  lost  yoor  3,378,720  includos  189,794  Enos. 
Sun  Timos-S  this  yoor  2,053,192  includos  756,975 
Enos;  lost  yoor  1,628,919  includos  544,227  linos. 
NOTE:  Tribuno-mStS  chongod  from  oight-  to  nino- 
columns  July  1,  1975.  Tho  Chicago  nowspopors 
ogrood  to  hovo  Tribuno  roportod  both  ways.  Doto  in 
this  roport  roflocts  nino-column  moosuromonts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquiror-m  .  3,159,781  3,144,652 

Enquiror-S  .  2,354,165  1,828,319 

Post-o  .  2,496,878  2,680461 

Grand  Totol  .  8,010424  7,653432 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising— Post-o  this  yoor  2,496,878 
includos  41,712  Enos;  tost  yoor  2480461  includos 
48,288  Enos. 

NOTE:  Post-o  offoctivo  Juno  2, 1975  ond  Enouiror  m&S 
offoctrvo  Juno  3,  1975  chongod  from  oight  to  nino- 
column.  Doto  in  this  roport  roflocts  nino-column 
moosuromonts. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Doolor-m  .  3472.712  129413 

Ploin  Doolor-S  .  2,221,785  151,297 

Pross-o  .  2,624,428  _L00yW 

Grond  Totol  .  8,418,925  1,289,670 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Plain  Doolor-m  ^is  yoor 
3,572,712  includos  241,873  Enos;  lost  yoor  129413 
includos  4,950  Enos. 

Ploin  Doolor-S  this  yoor  2,221,785  includos  65474 
Enos. 

Pross-o  this  yoor  2,624,428  includos  350,615  Enos; 
lost  yoor  1,008,860  includos  77416  Enos. 

NOTE:  Effoctivo  Sopt.  1,  1975,  tho  Plain  Doolor,  mBS 
chongod  from  oight  to  nino-columns;  Pross-o 
chongod  from  oight  to  nino-columns.  Doto  in  this 
roport  roflocts  nino-column  moosuromonts. 

NOTE:  Ploin  Doolor  did  not  pubEsh  Nov.  2  through  Nov. 
30, 1974.  Pross  Nov.  9  through  Nov.  30, 1974.  duo  to 
striko  conditions. 

COLUMBUS,  GA. 


Enquiror-m  .  1,377,042 

Udgor-o  .  1,078,339 

•Lodgor  Enquiror-S  ....  706469 

Grond  Totol  .  3,161,750 


NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Enquiror-m  this  yoor 
1,377,042  includos  108491  Enos. 

Lodgor-o  this  yoor  1,078,339  includos  54413  Enos. 


1975  1974 

Lodgor  Enquiror-S  this  yoor  706,369  includos  60,450 
Enos. 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Modio  Rocords  in  Nov.  1974. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispotch-o  .  3,110,730  3,188,605 

Dispotch-S  .  2,224410  1,789,435 

Citizon  Jouraol-m  .  981,986  1,137490 

Grond  Totol  .  6,317426  6,115,430 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Dispotch-o  this  yoor 
3,110,730  includos  73,174  Enos. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Nows-m  .  4,061492  3,986,079 

Nows-S  .  1,751437  1404,982 

Timos  Horald-o  .  3468465  3,607,451 

Timos  Horold-S  .  1,711,718  1444491 

Grond  Totol  .  11,092,812  10443403 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Nows-m  this  yoor 
4,061,292  includos  337,188  Enos;  lost  yoor  3,986,079 
includos  246,709  Enos. 

Nows-S  this  yoor  1,751,537  includos  74476  Enos; 
lost  yoor  1404,982  includos  112,132  Enos. 

Timos  Horold-o  this  yoor  3468,265  includos  209,738 
Enos;  lost  yoor  3,M7,451  includos  2094B4  Enos. 
Timos  Horold-S  this  yoor  1,711,718  includos  93,800 
Enos;  lost  yoor  1444491  includos  147,396  Enos. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journol-Horold-m  .  2455,674  2,636,723 

Nows-o  .  2.484,349  2.700473 

•Nows-S  .  1479,050  944497 

Grand  Totol  .  6,119,073  6481493 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Journol  Horold-m  this 
yoor  2455,674  includos  129,153  Enos;  lost  yoor 
2,636,723  includos  72,090  Enos. 

Nows-o  this  yoor  2,484449  includos  200408  Enos; 
lost  yoor  2,700,273  includos  89,374  Enos. 

NOTE:  Nows-o8iS  and  Journol  HoraU-m  chongod  from 
oight  to  nino-columns  Oct.  6,  1975.  Doto  in  this 
roport  roflocts  nino-column  moosuromonts. 
DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Nows-m  .  3,442,905  3,660,617 

•Rocky  Mt.  Nows-S  ....  931454  820,230 

Post-o  .  3,415,563  3,915410 

Post-S  .  2,032,360  JJW^O 

Grond  Total  .  9,822482  10,225,167 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Post-o  this  yoor  3,415463 
includos  135,735  Enos;  lost  yoor  3,915410  includos 
123,043  Enos. 

NOTE:  Post-o&S  chongod  from  oight  to  nino-columns 
Oct.  6, 1975.  Doto  in  this  roport  roflocts  nino-column 
moosuromonts. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Froo  Pross-m  .  2,131491  2,275,674 

•Froo  Pross-S  .  1,362,008  1,136,576 

Nows-o  .  3,341429  3,402,964 

Nows-S  .  2418455  1,828472 

Grand  Totol  .  9,153483  8,644,086 

NOTE:  Pttrt-run  odvortising — Froo  Pross-m  this  yoor 
2,131,391  includos  235,223  Enos;  lost  yoor  2,275474 
includos  345,787  Enos. 

Froo  Pross-S  this  yoor  1,362,008  includos  479,429 
Enos;  lost  yoor  1,136476  includos  388,850  linos. 
Nows-o  this  yoor  3461439  includos  591,803  Enos; 
this  yoor  3,402,964  includos  442474  Enos. 

Nows-S  this  yoor  2418,655  includos  541,706  Enos; 
lost  yoor  1,828,872  indues  368,213  Enos. 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
November  1975 


A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 

1975  1974  Dollar  Change 

(000)  (000)  (000) 

Classifications  Omitted  Omitted  Omitted  % 


Retail 


November  . 

$  245,935$ 

196,984 

First  Eleven  Months 

2,127,750 

1,912,387 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

November  . 

69,755 

56,961 

First  Eleven  Months 

562,898 

515,967 

General 

November  . 

54,616 

48,507 

First  Eleven  Months 

501,042 

476,151 

Automotive 

November  . 

9,034 

10,046 

First  Eleven  Months 

89,221 

103,828 

Financial 

November  . 

10,191 

9,624 

First  Eleven  Months 

119,936 

122,730 

Classified 

November  . 

83,651 

69,966 

First  Eleven  Months 

915,144 

910,928 

Total  Advertising 

November  . 

403,427 

335,127 

First  Eleven  Months 

3,753,093 

3,526,024 

+ 

48,951 

+  24.9 

+  215,363 

+  11.3 

+ 

12,794 

+22.5 

+ 

46,931 

+  9.1 

+ 

6,109 

+  12.6 

+ 

24,891 

+  5.2 

_ 

1,012 

-10.1 

- 

14,607 

-14.1 

+ 

567 

+  5.9 

- 

2,794 

-  2.3 

+ 

13,685 

+  19.6 

+ 

4,216 

+  0.5 

+ 

68,300 

+  20.4 

+  227,069 

+  6.4 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  17,  1976 


ERIE,  RA. 

TinMi  ($M  Not.)  .  1,75a,SOO  1,727,»E 

•Tim.,  Ntws-S  .  1,131,067  890,459 

GromlTolol  .  2,889,567  2,617,757 

NOTE:  Nows-m  ond  Timos-o  sold  in  combination;  Enogo 
of  ono  odition,  Timos-o  is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Nows-o  .  3,613,268  4,106419 

•Nows-S  .  1,946,936  1  404,954 

Nows-Sot .  1,026,401  1,009,040 

Grand  Totol  .  6486,605  6,920,313 

NOTE:  Nows-o  publishod  5  days  o  wook  only. 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Nows-o  tnis  yoor 
3,613,268  includos  175,007  Enos;  lost  yoor  4,106419 
indues  136,323  Enos. 

NOTE:  Nows-oliS  ond  Sot.  chongod  from  oight  to  six 
columns  May  12,  1975. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journol  Gozotto-m  .  1405421  1,753,092 

•Journol  GozottO'S  .  839,656  723,285 

Nows  Sontinol-o  .  2.088455  2405,172 

Grand  Total  .  4,433,632  4,781449 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Boo-o  .  2,335,925 

•Boo-S  .  1,210,205  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  3466,130 

NOTE:  Figuros  not  ovoiloblo  for  Nov.  1974. 

NOTE:  Boo-o&S  chongod  from  oight  to  nino-columns 
Nov.  3,  1975.  Linogo  in  this  roport  roflocts  nino 
column  moosuromonts. 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Couront-m  .  2,860,007  2,926,285 

•Couront-S  .  2,169,535  1,684,253 

Timos-o  .  928,173  1,238,717 

ffimos-S  .  546456  485490 

Grand  Totol  .  6404,271  6434445 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Couront-S  this  yoor 
2,169,535  includos  542408  Enos;  lost  yoor  1,684453 
includos  3X),720  Enos. 

Timos-S  this  yoor  546,556  includos  168,051  Enos; 
lost  yoor  485,290  includos  136412  Enos. 

Timos-o  this  yoor  928,173  includos  64444  Enos. 


HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advortisor-m  .  2,795,056  3,011,910 

Star  Bullotin-o  .  2,872475  3,067453 

•Stor  BuNotin  8i 

Advortisor-S  .  1472,187  1,104,358 

Grand  Totol  .  7,039,818  7,183421 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chroniclo-o  .  4,859,925  4,872415 

Chroniclo-S  .  2,697,992  1,982417 

Post-m  .  4,111434  4,356,497 

Post-S  .  2,014,718  1,455,269 

Grand  Totol  .  13484,169  12,666,798 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Chroniclo-o  this  yoor 
4,859,925  includos  590,745  Enos,  lost  yoor  4472415 
indues  478,549  Enos. 

Chronicb-S  this  yoor  2,697,992  includos  487400 
Enos;  lost  yoor  1,982417  incbdos  227,736  linos. 
Post-m  this  yoor  4,111434  incbdos  3M,871  Enos; 
bst  yoor  4,356,497  incbdos  436,904  Enos. 

Post-S  this  yoor  2,014,718  incbdos  412,410  Enos; 
bst  yoor  1,455,269  includos  172,907  Enos. 

NOTE:  Chroniclo-o&S  ond  Post-m&S  chongod  from 
oight  to  nino-cobmns  July  1,  1975.  Doto  in  this 
roport  rofbcts  nino-column  moosuromonts. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Timos-Union-m  .  2,968,458  3,228,215 

•Timos-Union-S  .  1,453405  1,095,086 

Journol-o  .  1,743,811  1,828,016 

Grand  Totol  .  6,165474  6,151417 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Timos-Union-m  this  yoor 
2,968,458  includos  281 497  Enos;  lost  yoor  3,228415 
includos  72421  Enos. 

Timos  Union-S  this  yoor  1,453,305  incbdos  173,504 
Enos. 

Jouraol-o  this  yoor  1,743,811  includos  9,408  Enos. 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Horold-m  .  1,747,752 

Loodor-o  .  1,325,406 

•Horold  Loodor-S  .  1,042,016  _ 

Grand  Total  .  4,115,174 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Modio  Rocords  in  Nov.  1974. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkonsos  Gozotto-m  ....  1457,420  1,621,345 

•Arkonsos  Gozotto-S  ...  810,811  623,070 

Arkonsos  Domocrot-o  .  . .  793,510  951,048 

fArkonsos  Domocrot-S  .  .  485,292  416474 

Grand  Totol  .  3,647,033  3411437 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Nowsdoy-o  .  3,403,257  3,41X775 

Nowsdoy-S  .  1,797459  1,179,903 

Grand  Totol  .  5,200,816  4,592478 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Nowsdoy-o  this  yoor 
3,403,257  incbdos  770,331  Enos;  bst  yoor  3,412,775 
incbdos  697,405  linos. 

Nowsdoy-S  this  yoor  1,797,559  includos  694,805 
Enos;  bst  yoor  1,179,903  includos  356,431  linos. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Timos-m  .  6,917,102  7  489,054 

Timos-S  .  4,135462  3407,876 

Horold  Exominor-o  .  838,622  895,288 

Horold  Exominor-S  .  292499  282471 

Grand  Total  .  12,183485  12,075,089 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Timos-m  this  yoor 
6,917,102  includos  2,048,716  linos;  lost  yoor 
7,389,054  includos  2,152,122  Enos. 

Timos-S  this  yoor  4,135,262  includos  1,430,008  Enos; 
bst  yoor  3,507,876  incbdos  1,189,713  Enos. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Linage  (Comimiedi  1»K 

MACON,  GA. 

T*ltgrapl>-ni  .  933,273  1,013,411 

M.W5-.  1,259,951  1,244,534 

'T*l*grapk  I,  M«w»-S  .  .  ni>95  519,319 

Grand  Total  .  2,924,919  2,779,264 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Tologropk-m  lost  yoor 
1,013,411  inckidos  6,945  (nos. 

Nows-o  lost  yoor  1,246,534  includos  9,275  (nos. 
Tologropk  &  Nows-S  this  yoor  731,695  includos  92 
(nos;  lost  yoor  519,319  includos  10,188  (nos. 
NOTE:  ToUgram-ni  ond  Nows-o  hos  o  combinod  Sot. 
odition;  (nogo  is  only  shown  in  tho  Nows-o. 
MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Uodor-d  .  1,401,762  1,462,771 

fNow  Homgskiro  Nows-S  7U,454  597,007 

Grond  Total  .  2,185,216  2,059,778 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Horold-m  .  4,283,615  5,340,271 

Horold-S  .  2,602,810  2,245,506 

Nows-o  .  1,815,169  2,180,286 

Grand  Totol  .  8,701394  9,766,063 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Horold-m  this  yoor 
4,283,615  includos  131,424  (nos;  lost  yoor  5,340,271 
inclu^s  236,260  (nos. 

Horold-S  this  yoor  2,602,810  includos  136364  (nos; 
lost  yoor  2,245306  includos  129,345  (nos. 

Nows-o  this  yoor  1315,169  includos  47,880  (nos; 
lost  yoor  2,180,286  includos  50,400  (nos. 

NOTE:  Horold-m&S  ond  Nows-o  chongod  Iram  oight  to 
sii-cohimns  Mor.  3,  1975. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

5onlinol-m  .  1,607,580  1,703322 

Journol-o  .  3,848,664  4,133,183 

Journol-S  .  2,682,640  2,153,461 

Grand  Totol  .  8,138,884  7,989,866 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Sontinol-m  this  yoor 
1,607,580  inclvdos  8,010  (nos;  lost  yoor  1,703,222 
includos  1131s  (nos. 

Journol-o  this  yoor  3,848,664  includos  264,366  (nos; 
lost  yoor  4,133,183  includos  259,082  (nos 
Jounwt-S  this  yoor  2,6^,640  includos  241 ,809  (nos; 
lost  yoor  2,153,461  includos  182,938  (nos. 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

8onnor-o  2,290,358  2,436,270 

Tonnossoon-m  ....  2301,471  2,473,699 

*Tonnossoan-S  .  1^1,701  1^019J)16 

Grond  Total  .  5,973,530  5,928,985 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Bonnor-o  this  yoor 
2,290,358  includos  28,720  (nos. 

Tonnossoon-m  this  yoor  2,301,471  includos  28,880 

Tonnossoon-5  this  yoor  1,381,701  inchidos  164,228 
(nos. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journol  Courior-m  1,681,753  1,808,848 

Rogistor-o  .  1,855,914  1,889,384 

•Rogistur-S  1,965,064  13M,218 

Grand  Totol  .  5,502,731  5,257,450 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Rogistor-S  this  yoor 
1,965064  inclvdos  67,488  (nos;  lost  yoor  1359318 
includot  109,956  (nos. 

Rogistor-o  tost  yoor  1,889384  includos  14,616  (nos. 
NEW  YORK,  N.T. 

Timos-m  .  2,873,079  3,162,360 

Timos-S  .  4,486,752  3,671,995 

Nows-m  .  1654,653  2,466,611 

Nows-S  3,233324  2,453072 


to  five-columns  May  19,  1975.  Data  in  this  report 
covering  the  News-e  has  boon  converted  to  sii- 
column. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post  GoioHe-m  .  1,081,745  1,086,261 

Pre!s-e  .  2,039,858  2,019,487 


•Press-S  2,390,552  1,809,891 

Grand  Total  .  5,512,155  4,915,639 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Press-e  this  year 
2,039,858  includos  85,500  (nes;  lost  yeor  2,019,487 
includes  76,636  (nes. 

Post  Goiette-m  this  yeor  1,081,745  includes  8,010 
(nes. 

NOTE:  Post  Gozette-m  ond  Press-oBS  chongod  from 
eight  to  nine-columns  Sept.  1,  1975.  Doto  in  this 
report  reflects  nine-column  measurements. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

RuHetin-e  2,010,465  2,130,996 

Journol-m  .  1,620,287  1,773,674 

Joumol-S  .  1,950,503  1,503,549 

Grond  Total  .  5,581,255  5,408,219 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising— 6ulletin-e  this  yeor 
2,010,465  includes  324,183  (nes;  lost  year  2,130,996 
includos  162,908  (nes. 

Jouraol-S  this  year  1,950,503  includes  118,584  (nes; 
lost  year  1,501549  includes  22,320  (nes. 

NOTE:  8uRetin-e  ond  Journnl-m  hove  0  combined  Sot. 
edition;  linage  is  only  shown  in  the  Bulletin-e. 

ROCHESTER,  N.V. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle-m  2,385,117  2,293,639 

Domocrot  &  Chronicle-5  1,439,719  941,861 

Times  Union-e  .  1,900,924  1,851,853 

Grond  Totol  .  5,725,760  5,087353 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Domocrot  &  Chronicle-m 

this  yeor  2,385,117  includos  79,488  (nes;  lost  year 
2,293,639  includes  54,560  (nes. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle-S  this  yeor  1,439,719  includes 
70,642  (nes;  lost  yoor  941,861  includes  10,635  (nes. 
Times-Union-e  this  year  1,900,924  indues  89,040 
(nes. 

NOTE:  Democrat  ond  Chroniclo-mBS  ond  Times  Union-e 
chonged  from  eight  to  nine-columns  Oct.  20,  1975. 
Data  in  this  report  roflocts  nino-column  meosure- 
ments. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  3,042,130  3,011357 

*Bee-S  .  1,411,300  1,085,158 


Bee-e  .  3,042,130  3,011357 

*Bee-S  .  1,411,300  1,085,158 

Union-m  .  1,767,990  2,151,833 

tUnion-S  .  417,579  313,730 

Grond  Total  .  6,638,999  6,562,078 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Bee-e  this  year  3,042,130 
inclvdos  242,098  (nos;  lost  yeor  3,011,357  includes 
11,985  (nes. 

8oe-S  this  yeor  1,411,300  includes  56,584  (nes. 
Union-m  this  yeor  1,767,990  includes  135,984  (nes. 
NOTE:  Bee-e&5  ond  Union-mBS  chongod  from  eight  to 
nino-cohimns  Sept.  1,  1975.  Onto  m  this  report 
reflects  nine-column  meosuremonts. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 
Indopondont-e  2,276,920  2,515,709 

Times-m  .  3,778,973  4,564,879 


Post-e  .  953308  1^140,888 

Grand  Total  .  14,ni,416  12,894,926 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Times-S  this  year 
4,486,752  mclvdes  805347  (nes;  lost  yeor  3371,995 
inclvdos  511,828  (nos. 

News-m  this  yeor  2,654,653  includes  1,122,751 
(nos;  lost  yoor  2,466,611  includes  879,942  (nes. 
News-S  this  year  3,233,324  includes  2,013,166  (nes; 
lost  yeor  2,453,072  includos  1,404,138  (nes. 
NEWARK,  NJ. 

Star  ledger-m  2,623,804  2307,432 

•stor  Udger-S  2343,650  1^53385 

Grond  Totol  .  4,867,454  4,661,017 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Star  Lodger-m  tais  yeor 
2,623,804  includes  93,681  (nes;  lost  yoor  2307,432 
mclvdos  84338  (nes. 

Star  Lodger-5  this  yeor  2,243,650  includes  51,648 
(nos;  lost  yeor  1353,585  includes  63,240  (nes. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

SonHnel  Stor-d  .  3,073,806  3373346 

‘Sentinol  Star-S  .  'rM7,646  1  387,533 

Grand  Total  .  4,721,452  4,961379 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Sentinol  Stor-d  tais  year 
3,073,806  inclvdet  415333  (nes;  lost  year  3373,846 
includes  4U,729  (nes 

Sentinel  Star-S  this  yeor  1,647,646  includes  273,074 
(nes;  lost  year  1,387333  includes  182,804  (nes. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  3,162383  3,323321 

•BuRotin-S  .  1,658,875  1,376,195 

Inguirer-m  .  2,085375  2333,697 

Inquiror-S  .  2,975,107  2,249,599 

News-e  .  989,469  1,108370 

Grand  Total  .  10371309  10390,982 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Bulletin-e  this  year 
3,162,283  includes  1,068,713  lines;  lost  year 
3323,021  includet  1,149393  (nos 
BuBetin-S  this  yeor  1,658375  includos  630,849  (nos, 
lest  yoor  1376,195  includos  500303  (nos 
Inguirar-m  this  yoor  2,085375  includes  175,439 
(nos;  lost  yoor  2333,697  includes  510312  (nes 
Ingvirer-S  this  yeor  2,975,107  includes  736,369 
(nos;  lost  yoor  2349399  includos  612,260  (nes. 
Nows-e  lost  yoor  1,108,470  inclvdos  55,072  (nes. 
NOTE:  BuBotin  eBS  chongod  from  oight  to  sii-cohimns 
May  19, 1975;  Inguirar-mBS  chongod  from  oight  to 
til-columns  Moy  19, 1975;  News-e  chongod  from  sii 


‘Timot-S  .  1,888,762  1,696,441 

Grond  Totol  .  7,944,655  8,7n,029 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Independent-o  this  yeor 
2,276,920  inclvdos  60,992  (nes;  lost  yeor  2,515,709 
includot  1,120  (nos. 

Times-m  this  yeor  3,778,973  includos  831,889  lines; 
lost  year  4,5M,879  mclvdes  1,079,380  lines. 

Times-5  this  yeor  1,888,762  includet  401,405  (nes; 
lost  yeor  1,696,441  includes  404,741  (net 
SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 
Eipress-m  2,172,984  2,452,503 

fEiprets  News-5  1,174,483  1,102,641 

Eipress  News-Sot  464386  515,862 

Nows-e  .  1,848,446  1,947,786 

Ught-e  .  2330,431  2,547,967 

•Ught-S  .  1,395,182  1,060,956 

Ught-Sot .  346,285  334354 

Grond  Totol  .  9,932,197  9,962,269 

NOTE:  Eipross-m,  Newt-e  and  Lght-e  ore  oil  pubhthod 
5  days  0  weoh  only. 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Espross-m  this  yoor 
2,172,984  includos  88,528  (nos 
Expross-Nows-5  this  yoor  1,174,483  includes  52,864 
(nes. 

News-e  this  yeor  1,848,446  includes  72,208  (nes. 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  2,959,203  3,128,736 

•Union-S  .  1,493,231  1,473,706 

Tribune-e  .  3,265,321  3,638,256 

Grond  Total  .  7,717,755  8,240,698 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Union-m  this  yoor 
2,959,203  includes  284,017  (net 
Union-S  this  yeor  1,491231  includes  35,552  lines. 
Tribune-e  this  year  3,265,321  includes  313,021  lines. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  1,973,085  2310,184 

Eiominer-e  1,994,394  2,194,521 

Eiominer  B  Ckronicle-5  1372J60  1,192,929 

Grond  Total  .  5339,739  5,597,634 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Morcury-m  4,309,347  4,517,505 

Nows-e  .  3,718,295  3,960,193 

•Mercury-Newt-S  .  1,860,049  1,442,117 

Grond  Total  .  9,887,691  9,919,815 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Morcury-m  this  yoor 
4,309347  includos  194,842  (not;  lost  yoor  4,517,505 
melons  213,708  (nos. 

Nows-o  this  yeor  3,718395  includes  185,471  (nos; 
lost  yoor  3,960,193  includos  193,889  (nos. 
SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journol-e  .  1,490,057  1,520,050 

Timot-m  .  2,262,660  2  372335 

Timos-S  .  1,160388  908,832 

Grand  Total  .  4,913,005  4,801,117 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herold  Journol-e  .  1,934,513  2,064,089 

‘Herold  Amoricon-S  ...  1,124,592  822,221 

Post  Stondord-m  .  1,076,133  1,183,901 

Grond  Totol  .  4,135,238  4,070311 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Herold  Journol-e  this 
year  1,934,513  includes  9,269  lines;  lost  yeor 
2,064,089  includet  12,428  (net. 

Herold  Americon-S  this  yeor  1,124,592  includes 
29,273  (nos;  lost  yoor  822,221  includes  31,771  lines. 
Post  Stondord-m  this  year  1,076,133  includes  19,926 
(nes;  lost  yeor  1,183,901  includes  15,483  (nes. 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrot-e  .  1,543,970  1,635,587 

'Democrot-5  .  706,574  591,882 

Grond  Totol  .  2,250,544  2,227,469 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Oemucrot-e  this  yeor 
1,541970  includes  8,010  (net;  lost  yeor  1,635,587 
includes  11,995  (nes. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  3,457,814  4,042,299 

Tribune-S  1,520,654  1,284,355 

Thnet-e  .  1,989,473  2,373,409 

Grand  Total  .  6,967,941  7,700,063 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Tribune-m  this  yeor 
3,457,814  tncludes  251,606  (nes;  lost  yeor  4,042,299 
includet  357,738  (nes. 

NOTE:  Tribune-mBS  ond  Times-e  chonged  from  eight  to 
nine-columns  Oct.  27,  1975.  Data  in  this  report 
reflects  nine-column  meosurements. 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Times-e  1,705,190  1,435,849 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  .  1,241,642  1,055,591 

Trentonion-m  .  1,355,547  1,426,146 

Trentonion-s  .  205,181 

Grond  Total  .  4,507,560  1917,586 

NOTE:  Times-e  pubhshed  5  doys  0  weeh  only;  oHective 
Sept.  13,  1975  pubhshed  6  doys  0  week. 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Times  Adverttser-5  this 
year  1,241,642  includes  8,010  lines;  lost  yeor 
1,055391  includes  10,635  (net 
NOTE:  Trentonion-S  first  pubheotion  Nov.  9,  1975. 
NOTE:  Times-e  and  Timet  Advertiser-S  changed  from 
nine  to  sis-columns  Sept.  10,  1974.  Doto  in  this 
report  roNoett  the  converted  linoge  to  eight-column 
format  oHoctive  Mor.  1,  1975. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Post-m  .  3,877,266  4,851,003 

•Potl-S  .  2,231,678  2,184,802 

Stor-o  .  3,218,868  2,835,395 

fStor-S  .  1,294,633  974,593 

Grand  Total  .  10,622,445  10,845,793 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Post-m  this  yeor 
3,877,266  includos  23,712  (net;  lost  yeor  4,851,003 
includes  118,992  (net. 

Post-S  this  yeor  2,231,678  includes  410,456  (net; 
lost  yeor  2,184,802  includes  261,640  (nes. 

Stor-e  this  yeor  3,218,868  includes  366,849  lines; 
lost  yeor  2,835,395  includes  57,400  (net 
Star-S  this  year  1,294,633  includes  111,506  (nes, 
lost  year  974,593  includes  12,675  (nes. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m .  2,636,397  2,888,123 

Times-e  2,223,941  2,405,803 

•Post  Times-S  .  1,325,450  1,121,241 

Grond  Total  6,185,788  6,415,167 

NOTE:  Post-m  ond  Times-e  hove  o  combined  Sot.  edi¬ 
tion;  (noge  it  only  shown  in  the  Post-m. 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Post-m  this  yeor 
2,636,397  mclvdes  111923  (nes;  lost  yeor  2,888,123 
indues  53,417  (nes. 

Times-e  this  yeor  2,223,941  includes  113,518  lines, 
losi  yeor  2,405,803  includes  53,884  (nes. 

NOTE:  Post-m,  Timet-e  and  Post-Times-S  chonged  from 
oight  to  six-columns  Oct.  1,  1975. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispotch-e  1,9621  79  1,876,258 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising — Reporter  Dispotch-e  this 
year  1,962,279  includes  168,720  lines. 
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ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

American  Nows-eS  ....  994,000  1,081,000 

NOTE:  Doos  not  inchido  Parade  or  Family  Weekly. 
Port-run  advertising  included  98,000  (nos  in  1975; 
75,000  (nes  in  1974 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Timet-Union-m  1,647,011  1,831,079 

Knickerbocker  Newt-e  1,010,376  1,221143 

Times-Union-S  835,031  735,847 

Grond  Total  3,492,418  3,790,069 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

News-m  1,335,583  1,394,584 

BOULDER,  COLO. 

Comero-eS  .  2,226,000  2,161,000 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  Porode  or  Family  Weekly. 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  1,753,262  1,634128 

CHILLKOTHE,  OHIO 

Gozotte-e  .  1,123,794  1,310,876 

NOTE:  Includet  inserts  240,800  (net  in  1975;  216,720 
(nos  in  1974 

COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

Tologrom-e  .  727,720  675,625 

NOTE:  Inclvdet  inserts— 62,944  (net  in  1975;  32,060 
in  1974. 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quod-CHy  Times-eBm  .  2,843,050  2,987,740 

Quod-City  Timos-S  956,508  751326 

Grond  Totol  .  3,799,558  1741,066 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Rogister-m  .  1,066,161  867,677 

Tribune-e  .  1,436,917  1,507,374 

Registers  .  1,165,524  925,663 

Grond  Total  .  1668,602  3,300,714 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Regisler-m-244,341  lines 
in  1975;  Register-S  includes  this  year  188,195  (nes; 
lost  yeor  170,903  (nes. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

News-Tribune-mS  .  2,031,000  1,652,000 

Herold-e  .  853,000  827,000 

Grond  Total  .  2,884,000  2,471000 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  Porode  or  Family  Weekly. 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Jovrnol-e  4,537.596  4,206,803 

FORT  COLLINS,  COLO. 

Colorodoon-eS  .  1.512,253  1,506,288 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 169,764  (nes  in  1975;  110,768 
(nes  in  1974. 

FREMONT,  NEB. 

Tribune-e  .  861,224  856,926 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 120,400  lines  in  1975, 180,600 
(not  in  1974. 

GARY,  INC. 

Tribune-eS  .  3,884,000  2,961,000 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  Parade  or  Family  Weekly. 
Port-run  odvortising  included:  224,000  (net  in  1971- 
267,000  lines  in  1974 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

Herold-eS .  1,386,000  1,390,000 

GREENVILLE,  S.C. 

News-mS  .  2,688,518  2,662,632 

Piedmont-e  1,629,348  1,823,263 

Grond  Totol  .  4,317,866  4,485.894 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Storm  .  1157,050  3,008,969 

News-e  .  2,369,966  2,468,419 

Stor-S  1,996,349  1,718,643 

Grond  Totol  7,523,365  7,195,758 

IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 

Press-CHiien-e  988,498  1,098,202 

NOTE  Includos  msorts— 176,120  (nes  in  1975;  153,320 
lines  m  1974. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  2,421,215  2,419J92 

Slor-e  .  1,066,210  1,191,273 

Slor-S  .  1,646,770  1,121172 

Grand  Totol  .  5,134,195  4,733,837 

NOTE  Port-run  advertising — Stor-e-mcludes  111,850 
(net  in  1975;  146.709  hnes  in  1974 
LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herold-e  1,385,312  1,158,102 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journol-Stor-dBS  2.008.440  1,990,240 

NOTE  Includes  inserts- 380,980  (nes  m  1975;  130,928 
(nes  in  1974 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-m  3,464,000  3,457,000 

Press-Telegrom-e  2,234,000  2,315,000 

Grond  Totol  5,698,000  5,772,000 

NOTE:  Port-run  advertising:  included  Independent-m 
521,000  (nes  in  1975;  587,000  (net  in  1974 
Prett-Telegrom-e:  431.000  (nes  in  1975;  501,000 
(nes  in  1974 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journol-m  2,455,760  2,881,698 

Times-e  2,347,167  2,678,537 

Courier  Journal  B  Times-S  2,014,400  1,453,323 

Grond  Totol  .  6,817,327  7,013158 

NOTE:  ROP  Disploy  Linogo  pubhshod  on  6-column  basis, 
but  convertod  to  8-column  bosis  above.  Clossified 
pubhshed  ond  reported  obove  on  10-column  bosis. 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Copdol  Times-e  3,170.612  3,206.393 

Stole  Journol-m  .  2,200,660  2,2SS,610 

State  Journol-S  .  988,043  696, 2SS 

Grond  Total  .  S.3S9,31S  S.1S8.258 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerciol  Appeol-m  .  2,720,046  3,108,476 

Press-Scimitor-e  .  1,743.896  1.8SS,406 

Commerciol  Appeol-S  .  . .  1,6S4,394  1,160,208 

Grond  Total  .  6.118,336  6.124,090 

NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising — Pross-Scimitar-o  this  yeor 
includes  120,148  (nes;  lost  yeor  includes  113,372 
(net 

MERIDAN,  CONN. 

Record-m  .  1,151180  1,151,080 

Journol-e  .  1,110,173  1,086,680 

Grond  Totol  .  2,263,352  3,337,760 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  1147,093  1,434,441 

News-Slor-e  .  1,194,173  1,282,114 

World-S  .  607,634  483,114 

Grond  Total  1148,900  3,199,669 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

GoioMe-m  1,595,522  1,881150 

Stor-o  .  3,330,607  3118,33S 

Le  Devoir-m  .  1S0.918  S4S,614 

U  Dimoncke-Motin-S  373,781  469,281 

NOTE:  Le  Dimonche-Motin  includos  ''Porspoctivo'*  and 
insorts.  49,153  (nos  in  1975;  64,024  (nos  in  1974. 
NOTE:  Star  not  pubhshod  Moy  30  to  July  8,  1975 
inchisivo. 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Tologroph-o  .  1,173,039  1,153,569 
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News  people  in  news 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


John  F.  Virtue — named  manager  of 
UPl’s  Mexico-Central  America  division 
in  Mexico  City,  replacing  H.  Denny 
Davis,  who  has  returned  to  the  U.S.  for 
reassignment.  Danniee  A.  Drosdoef — 
appointed  Caribbean  division  manager  in 
San  Juan,  replacing  Martin  P.  Houseman 
— transferred  to  a  new  Latin  America 
post.  *  *  * 

Kathy  Amrhein — named  manager  of 
the  data  processing  department  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Utica.  N.Y.  newspapers.  Joseph 
Dereli.a — named  purchasing  agent,  as¬ 
suming  responsibilities  held  by  controller 
John  Muei.ai.y. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jeei  rey  W.  RoixiERs — named  research 
and  marketing  manager  and  Russell 
N.McQuaoe — appointed  assistant  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  Capital 
Newspapers,  publishers  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
News  and  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union- 
Star.  Rodgers,  24.  was  formerly  research 
coordinator.  McQuade,  53.  was  formerly 
regional  advertising  sales  manager. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Smith,  former  Alabama  weekly 
publisher  and  long  time  associate  of  the 
Meridian  Star,  named  general  manager 
and  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Press  Register. 


Ronald  Yates,  far  east  correspondent, 
and  Bill  Neikirk,  Washington 
bureau — named  winners  of  Chicago 
Tribune's  1975  Edward  Scott  Beck 
awards  for  outstanding  foreign  and 
domestic  reporting;  Ed  Wagner  Jr.  and 
Jack  Dykinga  shared  the  award  for  out¬ 
standing  photography;  special  awards  for 
excellence  in  copy  editing  to  Jack 
Knowles  and  John  Stefanski.  Clifford 
Terry  and  Jeff  Lyon — awards  for  writing 
and  special  award  for  graphics  to  Anton 
Majeri  Jr. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lawrence  Townsend — named  assistant 
features  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Promotions  at  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  En¬ 
quirer:  Sheryl  Bills — to  editor  of  ex¬ 
panded  feature  and  human  interest  sec¬ 
tion  from  Sunday  magazine  editor. 
Graydon  DeCamp  to  editor  of  magazine 
from  assistant  city  editor.  Denny 
Dressman — to  assistant  city  editor  from 
sports.  Frank  Hinchey  to  assistant  city 
editor  from  area  news  editor. 

*  * 

Kenneth  A.  Knox — to  associate 
editor.  Area  Publications,  subsidiary  of 
Chicago  Tribune;  former  executive 
sports  editor  of  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


Frank  Kilcheski,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau — 
resigned  after  28  years  service  with  the 
organization. 

^  4c  sfe 

Charles  M.  Griner,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  with  Gannett  newspapers  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Utica  and  Huntington — joined 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press  as  circulation 
director,  succeeding  Joseph  Youngblood, 
who  retired  after  15  years  with  the  pa¬ 
pers. 

4c  *  * 

Frank  D.  Marsteller,  production  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle — retired  after  a  39-year  career 
with  the  papers.  Glenn  Shank,  produc¬ 
tion  assistant  since  1974  and  a  26-year 
veteran  of  the  Call-Chronicle — named 
production  director. 

4c  4c  4c 

Michael  C.  Canine,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Charlotte  Observer — to  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  Star  as  classified  ad 
manager. 

4c  4e  4c 

Bruce  H.  McIntyre,  vicepresident  and 
editor,  Oakland  (Mich.)  Press — named 
executive  vicepresident  and  editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

Foster  Smith,  Jr.,  director  of  p.r.  for 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp. — to  executive 
director  of  corporate  communications 
for  B.  F.  Goodrich. 


1975 


1974 


1975 


1974 


NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Pn»-m  2,229,192  2,662,002 

Timts-Htrold-t  .  1,948,996  2,286,284 

PrtH-5  .  1,395,366  1,010,898 

Grand  Totol  .  5,573,554  5,959,184 

NILES,  MICH. 

5lor-t-«it.-m  .  462,000  574,000 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Vitginio-Pllol-m  .  2,957,179  3,046,048 

Ud9tt  Sl<ir.«  .  2,322,044  2,418,127 

Vir9inia-Pilol-5  .  1,923,779  1,887,532 

Grand  Totol  .  7,213,002  7,351,707 

NORTH  BAY  ONT. 

Nuggol-o  .  1,093,174  1,181,386 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

TtUgrom-o-ul-m  .  625,380  641,032 

NOTE:  Includos  Fomily  Woekly:  58,366  linos  in  1975; 
70,224  linos  in  1974. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Trikuno-o  .  2,198,848  2,327,769 

Tribono-S  .  1,191359  950,970 

Grand  Totol  .  3,390,407  3,278,739 

NOTE:  5unday  includos  Porodo  and  Comics:  83317  linos 
in  1975;  80,868  Unos  in  1974. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

5tondord  Exominor-o  .  ..  1,713,394  1,845,170 

5tandard  Examinor-5  .  . .  868,940  693,914 

Grand  Totol  .  2,582,334  2339,084 

NOTE:  Sunday  includos  Family  Wookly:  75,404  linos  in 
1975;  56,014  linos  in  1974. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklohomon-m  .  2,442,922  2,753,354 

Timos.0  .  2,143,362  2,368,021 

Oklobomon-S  .  1323,804  1,^080,242 

Grand  Total  .  5,910,088  6,201,617 

NOTE:  Port-run  linogo — Oklohomon-m  includos 
481,341  knos  in  1975;  631,525  linos  in  1974. 
Timos-o  this  yoor  388,205  hnos;  lost  yoor  480,325 
linos. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World-Horold-m,o,5  ....  3,615,542  3,573,878 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF, 

Santo  Ana  Rogistor-m  . .  3,824,436  3,941371 

Sonto  Ana  Rogistor-o  .  . .  3,824,436  3,941,271 

Sonto  Ana  Rogistor-S  . . .  1,385,300  1,254,454 

Grand  Totol  .  5,209,736  5,195,725 

NOTE:  All  Doy  Nowspopor,  m&o  sold  in  combinotion; 

Porodo  linogo  not  includod  obovo.  1974  linogo  moo- 
surod  by  Modio  Rocords,  Inc. 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

LoOroH-o  .  2,634,767  2,370,195 


PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Stor-Nows-moS  .  1,778,000  1,522,000 

NOTE:  Doos  not  includo  Porodo  linogo.  Port-run  odvor- 
tising  includod:  336,000  linos  in  1975;  223,000  knos 
in  1974. 

PASSAIC,  N.J. 

Horold-Nows-o  .  1347,188  1,656,397 

Moosurod  by  Advortising  Chocking  Buroou,  Inc. 
PATERSON,  NJ. 

Morning  Nows-Nows-m-o  1,262,058  1367,936 

Moosurod  by  Advortising  Chocking  Buroou,  Inc. 
PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Ropubkc-m  .  3,880,240  4,423,608 

Goiotto-o  .  3,739,904  4,280396 

Ropubkc-5  .  1,742,748  1  350309 

Grand  Totol  .  9,362,892  10,254,713 

NOTE:  1974  knogo  moosurod  by  Modio  Rocords,  Inc. 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Pross-Horold-m  .  1,187,027  1,311,820 

Eipross-o  .  976,825  1,085,838 

Tologrom-S  .  743J0?  732J97 

Grand  Totol  .  2,W7,061  3,130,055 

NOTE:  Sunday  includos  Porodo. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Orogonion-m-5  .  5,034,008  4,755,408 

Orogon  Journol-o  .  1,221,150  1336,192 

Grand  Totol  .  6,255,158  6,291301) 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 

Journol-0,5  .  2,763,460 


NOTE:  Includos  insorts  592,368  linos  i 
linos  in  1974. 


2,587,116 
1975;  332,304 


1975  1974 

Port-run  odvortising  includod:  280,000  knos  in  1975; 
378,000  knos  in  1974. 

SALINAS,  CALIF. 

Colilornio-o  .  2,135,476  2,190,342 

NOTE:  Includos  insorts— 630,896  knos  in  1975;  544,208 
knos  in  1974. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

Nows-Pross-o3  .  2,302,881  2,197393 

NOTE:  Porodo  knogo  not  includod. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-m  .  1330,658  1,808,820 

Post-S  .  636384  477,778 

Grand  Totol  .  2,267,042  2,286398 

Timos-oS  .  3,992,450  3,718,162 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D. 

Argus-Loodor-0,5  .  2,261,490  1,825,572 

NOTE:  Includos  insorts— 520,128  knot  in  1975;  187,264 
linos  in  1974. 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE),  CALIF. 

South  Boy  Brooio-o  ....  3,114370  2,973,796 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokosmon-Roviow-m  . . .  1,390,515  1,459,535 

Chroniclo-o  .  1306,540  1,555,925 

Spokosmon-Roviow-5  .  . .  1,035380  ^  733,338 

Grand  Totol  .  3,932,355  3,748,798 

NOTE:  Sundoy  ond  Grand  Total  includos  Porodo  linogo. 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Rocord-o,S  .  2,332,904  2,339,568 

NOTE:  Includos  insorts — 500,864  linos  in  1975;  565,880 


READING,  PA. 

Knos  in  1974. 

Tim«s>m/EagU>«  . 

1,573,692 

1,724,657 

TACOMAp  WASH. 

Eagt«-S  . 

840,756 

757,720 

Nows  Tribuno>o  ond 

Grond  Totoi  . 

2,414,448 

2,482377 

Tribuno  A  Lodgo 

r-5  ....  3,264,996 

2,695,238 

RENO, 

NEV. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Goz«H«  &  JournaUm.«&S 

3,653,258 

4,235,966 

Timos-m  Coosod  Pubficotion  July  18.  IV/b 

NOTE:  Includos  insovts— 734.440  knos  in  1975: 837.984 

Blodo-o  . 

.  2351,283 

2,456,409 

knos  in  1974. 

Blodo-S  . 

.  1,401,594 

1,102339 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Grond  Totol 

.  3,752,8n 

3358,948 

Timss-Oispotch-m  . 

1,983,707 

2,072,743 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Ntws*L«ad«r-«  . 

1,837,609 

1,954,910 

Doily  Copitol-m 

.  1,677,438 

1,744,001 

fimts-Dispotch’S  . 

1331,325 

1,196,714 

Stoto  Joumol-o 

.  1,401,225 

1,465320 

Grond  Total  . 

5352341 

5324367 

Lopitol-Joumal-^ 

.  693,266 

527,009 

NOTE:  Port-run  ond  comics 

not  includod. 

Grond  Total 

.  3,ni,929 

3,736330 

ST.  CLOUD  A  LITTLE  PALLS,  MINN. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Timos  &  Tronscript-o  . .  . 

2,018,198 

1,956,878 

Sun-m,S  . 

.  1,371,223 

1,164,000 

NOTE:  Includos  insorts- 547,008  knos  in  1975;  277,088 

Stor-o  . 

.  5,202,187 

5,367383 

knot  in  1974. 

TUCSONp  ARIZ. 

ST.  PAUL 

,  MINN. 

Stor-m  . 

.  2,885,729 

3,049,889 

Pionoer-Prtss-mS  . 

2,926,000 

2,716,000 

Ctizon-o  .  . .  . 

.  2,830,912 

3,096,968 

2,478,000 

2,618.000 

.  1,158,073 

937,027 

Grond  Totol  . 

5,404,000 

5,334,000 

Grond  Totol 

.  6,874,714 

7,083,884 

NOTE:  Doos  not  includo  Porodo  or  Fomily  Wookly. 
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NOTE:  Sundoy  includos  "Porodo"  knogo. 


1975  1974 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m  .  1,812384  1,929,545 

Tribuno-o  .  1,779,182  1,855,628 

World-S  .  _885J31  727,808 

Grand  Totol  .  4,477397  4,512,981 

NOTE:  1975  kguros  bosod  on  6  column  (9  column 
clossiliod);  1974  (iguros  convortod  to  some. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-o  .  4,656,708  4,503,256 

NOTE:  Includos  Wookond  Mogozino.  All  (iguros  on 
6-column  formot. 

VISALIA,  CALIF. 

Timos-Dolto-o  .  1,560,748  1,681,568 

NOTE:  Includos  insorts — 418,992  knos  in  1975;  508,088 
knos  in  1974. 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


No«s-Sun-o  .  2,028,810  2,215,178 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eoglo-mS  .  3,641,000  3,134,000 

Boocon-o  .  «1300  859300 

Grand  Totol  .  4392,000  3,993,000 


NOTE:  Port-run  odvortising;  Eoglo-mS  includos  252,000 
Enos  in  1975;  175,000  knos  in  1974. 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Timos-Leodor-Nows- 

Rocord-Ak  Doy  .  1,568,391  85,765 

Indopondont-S  .  845,541  1,025,669 

Grand  Totol  .  2,413,932  1,111,434 

NOTE:  Indepondont-S  includos  Porodo:  74,921  linos  in 
1975;  63,220  linos  in  1974.  Moosurod  by  Advortising 
Chocking  Ouroou,  Inc. 

NOTE:  Timos-Loodor  Rocord  (d)  on  striko  from  Nov.  4, 
1974  until  Jon.  6,  1975. 


WILMINGTON,  N.C. 


Stor-Nows-AII  Doy 

.  1,373,694 

1336,430 

Stor-Nows-S  . 

.  399,574 

450,604 

Grand  Totol  .  .  . 

.  1,773,268 

1,987,034 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Stor>o  . 

.  2,438,132 

2,596,989 

WINSTON-SALEMp  N.C. 

Journol-m  . 

.  1,895,208 

1,876,588 

Twin  City  bontinol-o 

....  1,604,974 

1,631,966 

Joumol-Sontinol'S 

.  1,307,918 

68^144 

Grond  Totol  . . . 

.  4,538,100 

4,191,698 

NOTE:  Port-run  ond 

comics  not  includod. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Tologrom-m  . 

.  i,ioo,n5 

1,275,810 

Gozotto-o  . 

.  1,386,970 

1,006,869 

Tologrom-S  . 

.  971,848 

1,162,294 

Grond  Totol  .  . 

.  3,459393 

3,444,973 
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Oil  execs  put 
through  press 
crisis  course 

By  Norman  Sklarewitz 

Right  from  the  start,  there  was  a  hint 
of  trouble  in  the  air.  The  Bunker  Point 
terminal  manager  had  just  gotten  through 
his  morning  production  reports  when  he 
took  a  call  from  an  irate  local  resident. 

The  man  claimed  to  have  been  talking 
to  some  tanker  crew'-members  and  the 
seamen  reportedly  told  of  improper  un¬ 
loading  procedures  at  the  port  that  had 
resulted  in  some  undisclosed  spills.  No 
sooner  had  the  manager  finished  with 
that  call  when  his  secretary  brought  the 
mail  with  an  upsetting  letter. 

The  Bunker  Fishermen's  Cooperative 
complained  that  the  catch  of  its  members 
was  down  I59f  and  the  executive  secret¬ 
ary  demanded  a  meeting  with  senior  oil 
company  representatives  and  attorneys 
to  discuss  compensation.  Those  prob¬ 
lems,  however,  were  dramatically 
pushed  into  the  background  by  a  radio 
news  bulletin  a  little  after  10  a.m. 

An  inbound  tanker  with  a  cargo  of  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  crude  was  reported  aground  on 
the  Ugly  Sisters  reef,  some  4!4  miles 
offshore.  Tugs  are  speeding  to  the  scene 
but  there  is  already  one  report  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  oil  slick. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  such  place  as 
“Bunker  Point."  It's  a  mythical  com¬ 
munity  created  by  the  oil  company's 
public  relations  agency  as  a  setting  for 
the  “crisis"  situations.  But  if  the  day 
begins  with  Bunker  Point  being  just 
make-believe,  it  becomes  real  enough 
before  long. 

Color  slides  are  flashed  on  a  screen 
showing  details  of  the  town  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  members  of  the  audience 
learn  that  Bunker  Point  is,  in  fact,  much 
like  the  locations  of  their  own  plants.  It's 
a  coastal  town  of  some  10,000  people. 
Before  construction  of  the  superport,  the 
local  economy  was  a  mix  of  farming, 
commercial  and  sport  fishing  and  sum¬ 
mertime  tourism. 

The  Bunker  Point  Globe  is  the  town's 
daily  newspaper  and  it  has  a  tv  and  radio 
station.  A  local  group  called  “Keep 
Bunker  Beautiful"  opposed  building  of 
the  port  and  refinery  and  it  is  often  allied 
with  “Citizens  For  a  Better  Bunker"  in 
criticizing  the  oil  company's  operations. 

When  the  lights  come  up  after  the  film 

Norman  Sklarewitz,  a  freelance  writer, 
was  recently  invited  to  cover  a  session  with 
other  newsmen  in  Houston.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  outsiders  had  been  exposed  to 
the  training  that  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  has  de¬ 
signed  to  acquaint  oil  refinery  and  termi¬ 
nal  facility  executives  with  the  needs  of  the 
news  media  during  oil  spills  or  other 
major  accidents. 
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and  slides  are  finished,  the  workers  are 
no  longer  just  outsiders.  Each  is  told  by 
the  seminar  moderater  to  forget  his  real 
company  title  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
to  imagine  he  is  manager  of  the  Bunker 
Point  terminal.  And  without  warning, 
one  after  another  of  the  veteran  oilman  is 
called  up  to  play  the  part. 

A  supervisor  is  told  to  take  an  incom¬ 
ing  telephone  call.  It's  from  the  local 
radio  station.  “We're  doing  a  report  on 
what  your  oil  company  is  doing  about  the 
problem  of  oil  spills  here."  says  the  re¬ 
porter.  “My  tape  recorder  is  rolling,  so 
I'd  like  to  throw  out  some  questions." 
The  flustered  oilman  who  has  probably 
never  been  interviewed  on  the  air  in  his 
entire  life  is  on  the  spot.  Even  though 
this  is  a  make-believe  situation,  it's  real 
enough  for  him. 

When  the  simulated  interview  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  moderator  quickly  goes 
around  the  room,  asking  other  members 
of  the  group  to  comment  on  how  the 
“manager"  handled  the  call.  “Would 
you  do  it  differently?  Why?  How?" 

Ship  officers  and  refinery  prcxiuction 
supervisors,  for  the  first  time,  learn 
about  news  story  angles,  about  dead¬ 
lines.  They  get  some  idea  how  a  televi¬ 
sion  studio  interview  is  handled  and  how 
to  defend  oneself  from  a  hostile  inter¬ 
viewer. 

“The  press  is  part  of  your  problems 
during  an  emergency,"  the  moderator 
points  out.  “you  have  an  obligation  to 
talk  to  the  media,  but  each  such  meeting 
can  be  an  opportunity  to  build  credibility 
for  your  company  and  your  operation." 

The  seminar  doesn't  pull  any  punches, 
the  temptation  to  lie  or  just  “fudge"  on 
figures  of  oil  spilled  is  openly  discussed. 
The  oilmen  are  simply  told.  “Don't  do 
it,"  for  practical  as  well  as  moral 
reasons.  “Try  to  mislead  and  you'll  be 
found  out  and  end  up  facing  an  enraged 
press  and  public  with  no  defense."  the 
moderator  warns. 

All  this  prepares  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  for  their  big  test — the  grounding  of 
the  175.000  ton  Ultima  Atlantic.  While 
the  accident  is  just  as  fictional  as  Bunker 
Point,  the  details  cracking  out  over  a 
loudspeaker  in  the  hotel  room  are 
chillingly  life-like. 

The  tanker  is  on  the  rocks  in  about  90 
feet  of  water  and  refloating  by  tugs 
quickly  proves  infeasible.  Information 
keeps  coming  in  but  details  are  fragmen¬ 
tary  and  often  in  conflict  with  earlier  re¬ 
ports.  One  thing  is  certain — there  has 
been  a  spill  and  pushed  by  winds  of 
about  \'/2  knots,  it's  moving  toward  the 
fishing  grounds  and  resort  beaches  of 
Bunker  Point. 

Before  the  nerve-racking  day  is  over, 
some  2.000  tons  of  crude  has  hit  the 
beach  and  another  3.(K)0  tons  are  on  the 
water.  A  massive  clean-up  operation 
must  be  mounted  and  a  howling  press 
and  community  kept  appraised  and.  if 
possible,  calmed. 


Through  the  whole  experience,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  participating  audience,  come 
to  appreciate  one  fact:  “There  are  no  pat 
answers  to  the  problems  facing  the  oil 
industry  and  the  facility  manager.  There 
might  be  several  right  answers,  but  in 
dealing  with  the  community  and  the 
press,  there  are  no  'book'  answers." 

None  too  soon  for  many  leathery¬ 
faced  oilmen,  the  “Bad  Day  at  Bunker 
Point"  comes  to  a  close. 

Reporters  were  almost  immediately  on 
the  phone,  demanding  details  and  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  oil  spill  being  swept  to¬ 
ward  the  local  beaches.  Television  cam¬ 
era  crews  were  outside  wanting  to  film 
an  interview. 

This  was  indeed  the  makings  of  a 
nightmare  for  a  petroleum  company  offi¬ 
cial.  But  happily  in  this  case,  the  prob¬ 
lems  were  all  make-believe.  They  had 
been  created  as  part  of  a  “crisis  semi¬ 
nar."  designed  to  acquaint  tanker  mas¬ 
ters.  senior  supervisors,  top  manage¬ 
ment  officials  and  facility  managers  with 
the  community  relations  problems  they 
face  and.  more  importantly,  how  to  deal 
with  these  problems. 

These  seminars  are  being  conducted 
by  a  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh 
world-wide.  They  put  their  emphasis  on 
the  press  and  human  relations  aspect  of 
their  job.  for  the  brief  hours  of  the  semi¬ 
nar.  refinery  technology  and  oil  explora¬ 
tion  engineering  are  put  aside.  Instead, 
dealing  with  the  news  media,  community 
groups,  labor  unions,  politicians  and  en¬ 
vironmental  protection  groups  becomes 
the  most  important  task  the  oilmen  face. 
And  it's  anything  but  easy.  But  the  need 
is  important  enough  that  this  company 
among  others  is  willing  to  underwrite  the 
considerable  expense  involved. 

Each  seminar  involves  around  40 
employees  and  before  the  program  is 
completed,  some  600  or  so  men  and 
women  at  more  than  a  dozen  locations 
will  be  exposed  to  what  the  company 
calls  its  “Bad  Day  At  Bunker  F\>int.'' 

“We  want  to  eliminate  oil  pollution,  if 
at  all  possible."  says  a  company 
spokesman  to  the  group  members.  “It's 
not  always  enough  to  work  hard  to  pre¬ 
vent  pollution;  you  have  to  tell  the  world 
that  you're  doing  it.  And  if  an  oil  spill 
happens,  we  want  to  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  it." 

As  a  result,  the  training  sessions 
evolved  as  a  means  of  introducing  tanker 
masters,  transfer  facility  officials  and 
senior  supervisors  with  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  dealing  with  the  community 
and  the  media. 

Often  during  the  seminars,  a  hard  bit¬ 
ten  oilman  will  try  to  duck  the  chore  of 
speaking  to  a  civic  group  or  insist  that 
the  corporate  public  relations  man  is 
supposed  to  meet  with  press  people.  But 
before  the  seminar  is  over,  he  learns  that 
when  trouble  comes,  he's  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  spokesman — whether  he  likes  it  or 
not. 
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ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Newspaper  Ad  bureau  sees 
turnaround  for  classified 

By  Dan  Lionel 


"Classitled  will  come  back  in  1976  as 
the  number  one  gainer  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue,"  according  to  Ray 
Greene.  NAB's  vice  president  for  clas¬ 
sified. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Northeast  CAMs 
Association's  48th  Annual  Conference, 
Greene  said  he  could  see  classified  ac¬ 
counting  for  36^^  of  total  newspaper  ad 
revenue  by  1980.  up  from  a  bit  over  259f 
in  1975  when  want  ad  revenue  slipped 
about  0.59f. 

While  revenue  reflected  almost  univ¬ 
ersal  rate  increases,  actual  linage  losses 
were  averaging  almost  109?  causing 
CAMS  to  make  strenuous  counter  moves 
to  overcome  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
more  than  339?  drop  in  a  major 
classification — help  wanted.  Far  and 
away,  the  most  important  development 
of  '75  was  the  re-emergence  of  training 
as  a  basic  means  of  combatting  the  linage 
losses.  “  '75  made  CAMs  realize  that 
their  staffs  had  forgotten  how  to  sell," 
said  Greene. 

Proof  of  the  determination  to  upgrade 
their  selling  techniques  was  the  avidity 
with  which  CAMs  grasped  the  NAB's 
audio/visual  telephone  training  packages 
that  went  back  to  chapter  and  verse  on 
basic  procedures  for  developing  multiple 
insertions,  good  selling  copy,  overcom¬ 
ing  objections  etc.  While.Greene  did  not 
provide  the  exact  figure  as  to  how  many 
members  bought  these  packaged  fea¬ 
tures.  he  did  say  that  they  broke  every 
record  for  such  sales. 

What  classifications  did  Greene  think 
would  lead  the  linage  comeback  in  '76 
and  what  would  NAB's  classified  divi¬ 
sion  be  doing  to  prod  it  along? 

Real  estate,  automotive  and  merchan¬ 
dise  would  undoubtedly  show  strong 
upward  growth  with  a  possible  come¬ 
back  for  employment  advertising  in  the 
second  quarter,  was  Greene's  evalua¬ 
tion. 

"In  the  final  quarter  of  '75,"  he  said. 
"The  National  Association  of  Realtors 
noted  a  rapid  acceleration  of  home  sales, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  were  predicting  a  spurt  in  new 
home  sales  for  the  year  ahead. 

"New  car  sales  have  been  bounding 
forward  with  buyers,  many  of  whom  had 
delayed  replacing  cars  for  Wi  years, 
loosening  their  purse  strings  spurred  on 
by  the  energy  conserving  small  cars  De¬ 
troit  was  putting  out. 

"Merchandise  for  Sale  will  gain  as  it 
reflects  the  action  in  the  real  estate  mar¬ 


ket.  When  people  move  into  another 
home,  NAB  research  shows  829?:  buy 
furniture  and  major  appliances.  The 
same  survey  indicated  that  6  out  of  10 
purchases  of  merchandise  from  the  clas¬ 
sified  columns  were  made  from  dealers. 
CAMs  are  going  after  dealer  advertising, 
both  new  and  used,  with  increased 
vigor."  A  recent  NAB  presentation 
pointed  up  the  idea  of  pitching  the  pa¬ 
per's  display  advertisers  for  plus  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  classified  section  instead  of 
their  spending  dollars  in  other  media.  In¬ 
creasing  co-op  acceptance  by  manufac¬ 
turers  in  classified  is  another  plus  factor. 

As  for  employment,  Greene  noted  that 
in  the  election  year  of  '76  it  could  be 
expected  that  the  administration  will  fol¬ 
low  tradition  and  leave  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  hypoe  the  economy  which  has 
already  shown  signs  of  reawakening. 

For  its  part,  the  Bureau  is  unveiling  a 
major  real  estate  study  in  March;  it  has 
recently  completed  "Newspapers  The 
High  Performance  Medium"  a  44  page 
flip  chart  automotive  presentation  for 
use  by  both  classified  and  display  sales 
staffs  and  for  the  1st  6  months  the  clas¬ 
sified  division  has  already  been  lined  up 
by  21  newspapers  for  intensive  work¬ 
shops  for  real  estate  brokers  and  buil¬ 
ders.  auto  dealers,  and  staff  training  ses¬ 
sions. 

Commenting  on  the  new  Real  Estate 
study.  Greene  said  it  was  based  on  Na¬ 
tional  Family  Opinion  Research  Com¬ 
pany  interviews  with  people  of  all  in¬ 
come  levels,  age  groups  and  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  U.S.  who  had  moved  last 
year.  "It  will  reveal  why  they  moved, 
where  they  moved,  what  they  sought  in 
the  home  they  moved  into,  what  media 
they  used  to  find  their  home,  what  they 
sought  in  the  ads,  etc.  Armed  with  this 
type  of  information,  builders  and  brokers 
will  be  better  able  to  shape  their  product 
and  design  their  ads  to  meet  the  needs 
and  interests  of  their  best  prospects," 
Greene  said. 

At  the  real  estate  workshops  which 
newspapers  will  be  holding,  Greene  and 
his  associate  Jane  Gilmer,  will  present 
the  findings  of  the  study  and  follow  the 
highly  popular  procedure  of  critiquing 
ads.  "After  such  sessions,"  Greene 
says,  "the  newspapers  have,  in  many 
cases,  reported  better  written  ads  and 
more  consistent  schedules.  The  Bureau 
charges  NAB  members  a  fee  plus  per¬ 
sonal  expenses  for  such  workshops 
which  have  been  attended  by  as  many  as 
900  advertisers  in  a  single  day.  450  at  a 
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morning  session,  and  450  at  an  afternoon 
meeting. 

What  can  publishers  do  to  help  their 
CAMs  obtain  more  of  the  still  dwindling, 
but  highly  important  family  want  ads? 
“The  key  to  family  want  ads,"  said 
Greene  is  promotion — in-paper  and 
elsewhere.  Family  want  ads  are  placed 
by  consumers  who  have  to  be  won  over 
by  newspapers  as  they  are  by  retailers. 
The  newsprint  squeeze  has  virtually 
eliminated  ROP  promotion  just  at  the 
time  newspapers  are  telling  retailers  that 
the  way  to  boost  lagging  sales  is  to  adver¬ 
tise." 

• 

Weeklies  acquired 
by  Williams  press 

Williams  Press  of  Chicago  Heights, 
111.,  publishers  of  Star-Tribune  News¬ 
papers  at  suburban  Tinley  Park,  Orland 
Park  and  Oak  Forest,  ill.,  merged 
January  8  with  the  Herald  Newspapers 
of  those  suburbs. 

Also  affected  by  the  merger  will  be  the 
Herald  in  Frankfort-Mokena-New 
Lenox,  which  will  be  combined  with  the 
Frankfort  edition  of  the  Star  into  the 
Star-Herald. 

In  a  companion  transaction,  Williams 
Press  purchased  the  Park  Forest  Repor¬ 
ter  and  the  Matteson-Richton  Park  Re¬ 
porter.  Herald  editors  Ed  Czerwinski 
and  Jeremy  Watts  will  stay  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  jobs. 

• 

Scented  newspapers 
misiead  cats  &  dogs 

The  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  reports  an  olfactory  miscue. 

A  meat  company  produced  a  scented- 
ink  newspaper  ad  that  smelled  like  ba¬ 
con.  “Neighborhood  dogs  went  a  little 
crazy  and  caused  a  record  headache  be¬ 
cause  of  newspapers  carried  from 
porches  and  ripped  in  pieces,"  says  a 
CNPA  publication. 

More  recently,  a  substitute  material  in 
one  batch  of  news  ink  caused  newspap¬ 
ers  to  reek  of  fish.  Presumably,  that  was 
when  neighborhood  cats  had  their  day. 

Ad  Council  sets 
UN  ad  campaign 

A  campaign  to  stress  the  "good  news" 
side  of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
launched  by  the  Advertising  Council. 
Created  as  a  public  service  by  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach,  the  ads  promote  a  book¬ 
let  to  readers  which  explain  the  diverse 
and  beneficial  role  of  the  international 
organization,  going  well  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  or 
Security  Council.  Copy  theme  is  "The 
You  in  the  UN." 
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That  may  be.  but  it  wasn't  enough 
to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  nor  of  the  paid  dailies, 
which  are  opposed  to  including  the 
shoppers  under  any  definition  of  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Lloyd  Burns,  the  Association’s  direc 
tor.  noted  a  1955  Florida  Supreme  Court 
case — Green  v.  Home  News — which  de¬ 
cided  that  a  publication  have  as  its  prin¬ 
cipal  purpose  the  advertising  of  busines¬ 
ses.  and  not  the  dissemination  of  news,  is 
an  advertiser’s  giveaway,  not  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“There  are  publications  that  call 
themselves  newspapers,  but  barely  go 
through  the  motion,’’  said  Leonard 
Goldblatt,  vicepresident  of  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record  Corporation,  which 
publishes  the  Bergen  Record  (cir. 
150.000)  in  Hackensack,  plus  a  handful 
of  paid  and  unpaid  dailies  and  weeklies. 

Goldblatt  who  is  publisher  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  Toms  River  Reporter,  a 
voluntary-paid  weekly,  said: 

“They  (shoppers)  carry  minimum 
editorial  comment.  They  do  no  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting.  They  write  puff  pieces  for 
advertisers.’’ 

At  the  same  time.  Goldblatt  and  Burns 
objected  to  aspects  of  the  state’s  pro¬ 
posed  regulation,  agreeing  with  the  shop¬ 
pers  that  advertising  may  not  be  the  best 
measurement  of  what  constitutes  a 
newspaper. 

“The  role  of  advertising  in  determin¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  is  more  likely  to  mislead 
than  not.”  said  Goldblatt.  “The 
economics  of  the  business  are  such  that 
ad  revenues  far  exceed  circulation  rev¬ 
enues  in  nearly  all  papers.  The  65%  ad 
test  being  proposed  is  too  restric¬ 
tive.’’ 

In  its  stead.  Goldblatt  proposed  a  step 
test  that  rests  more  on  qualitative  stan¬ 
dards.  If  a  publication  qualifies  for  Second 
Class  mailing  privileges.  Goldblatt  said  it 
should  pass  as  a  newspaper  and  not  be 
subject  to  further  qualifications. 


AHENTION:  EDITORS-WRITERS 

MEDIA  TOUR  OF  ISRAEL 

MARCH  7-17,  1976 

A  limited  Number  of  Editors,  Writers  and 
Columnists  will  be  accepted  as  particip¬ 
ants  in  a  1 0-day  subsidized  Communica¬ 
tions  Media  Tour  leaving  New  York 
March  7  at  the  all-inclusive  cost  of  $439. 
Participants  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
on  in-depth  study  tour;  meet  with  their 
counter-parts,  top  Israeli  person¬ 
alities  and  tour  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Also  meet  with  Arab  leaders. 

Interested  participants  should  apply  to: 
AMERICAN  ZIONIST  FEDERATION 
51  5  PARK  AVENUE,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10022 
TELEPHONE:  (212)  371-7750 


For  those  not  qualifying,  he  outlined 
criteria  based  both  on  the  nature  and 
type  of  news  coverage,  and  the  type  and 
extent  of  paid  circulation.  He  also  list¬ 
ed  several  “negative  factors”  that  should 
be  weighed,  including  control  of  the 
product  by  advertisers,  and  the  extent 
of  free  circulation,  and  the  seriousness 
of  editorial  comment. 

Goldblatt  said  the  “ultimate  test”  of 
what  makes  a  newspaper  is  whether  it 
p'.  ides  a  “meaningful  public  service.” 
IL  said  this  determination  is  bound  to 
resi  in  some  cases  on  subjective  judg¬ 
ment. 

But  Tax  Director  Glaser  said  the  en¬ 
tire  reason  for  trying  to  define  a  news¬ 
paper  is  to  spare  tax  officials  subjective 
judgments. 

“I  don’t  fee  tax  officials  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  judge  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  newspapers,”  he  told  Goldblatt. 

Louis  Colagnori,  attorney  for  the  Big 
Mouth  Shopper  in  Trenton,  charged  that 
Glaser  was  appropriating  to  his  division 
something  that  would  be  better  handled 
in  the  state  legislature,  where  the  ex¬ 
emptions  were  granted  in  the  first  place. 
Colagnori  urged  the  tax  chief  to  appeal 
to  the  legislators  for  clarification,  rather 
than  try  to  draft  his  own  definition. 

Glaser  maintained  that  if  the  shopper’s 
guides  wanted  tax  relief,  they  should 
petition  the  legislature,  rather  than  seek 
it  in  more  liberal  definitions. 

But  no  matter  who  does  the  defining, 
Glaser  said  he  had  the  feeling  it  will  have 
to  remain  flexible.  “If  it  walks  like  a 
duck  and  talks  like  a  duck,  then  it  must 
be  a  duck,”  he  quipped.  “That  may  have 
to  be  the  regulations.” 

Corrections 

The  December  13  item  about  the 
S300,0(X)  expansion  of  a  plant  in  British 
Columbia  incorrectly  identified  the 
newspaper  as  the  New  Westminister 
Columbian.  The  expansion  is  taking 
place  in  Vancouver,  Washington  at  the 
Vancouver  Columbian. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  report  that  the  National  Enquirer 
was  entering  the  classified  field  in  the 
November  22  issue  was  incorrect.  The 
Enquirer  has  offered  classified  for  about 
20  years.  The  paper  is  attempting  at  this 
time  to  develop  personnel  recruitment 
linage  at  a  basic  rate  of  $4.15  per  word 
and  a  minimum  of  10  words,  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  offer  of  four  insertions  for  the  price 
of  three. 

4c  *  * 

In  the  December  27  issue  there  is  a 
typographical  error  in  the  listing  of  week¬ 
lies  that  affiliated  with  daily  owner  in 
1975.  The  paragraph  should  read:  “M«a- 
sena  (N.Y.)  Observer,  Canton  (N.Y.) 
Rural  News,  St.  Lawrence  Plain  Dealer, 
Potsdam  Courier-Freeman.  Purchaser: 
Park  Newspapers.” 


Charges  dropped 
against  publisher 
in  auto  ad  row 

Two  Nebraska  court  judges  on 
January  13  granted  writ  of  prohibition 
ordering  County  Judge  Edward  Dixon  to 
cease  and  desist  in  proceedings  against 
the  Grand  Island  (Nebr.)  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent  in  connection  of  auto  dealers  adver¬ 
tisement. 

The  District  Judges  Donald  L.  Weaver 
and  W.  L.  Kelly  heard  testimony  upon 
demand  of  Judge  Dixon  for  an  immediate 
hearing  after  January  23  hearing  date  had 
been  set  by  the  district  court  following 
Independent  publisher  Ralph  A.  Clark’s 
filing  of  the  writ. 

Judge  Dixon’s  secretary  testified  that 
there  were  no  records  in  the  judge’s  files 
regarding  a  show  cause  order  that  Clark 
appear  and  explain  the  series  of  ads 
which  were  made  up  to  appear  as  a  front 
page  of  ficticious  publication. 

The  District  Judges  admonished  Judge 
Dixon  informing  him  it  was  not  within  his 
province  or  that  of  any  court  to  order  a 
hearing  without  filing  charges. 

Clark  was  served  with  a  subpoena  to 
appear  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  held  in  contempt.  Judge  Dixon  said  he 
had  intended  to  drop  the  charges  after 
alledging  that  the  auto  dealers  ads  made 
a  “mockery  of  the  court  system.” 

• 

Polaroid  to  break 
ads  for  new  camera 

March  29  marks  the  start  of  an  intro¬ 
ductory  advertising  campaign  for 
Polaroid  Corporation’s  compact  Pronto! 
camera  for  SX-70  pictures.  In  addition  to 
heavy  saturation  on  network  tv  pro¬ 
grams,  Polaroid  has  scheduled  full-page 
ads  in  more  than  1(X)  newspapers  in  the 
top  50  markets.  Polaroid  said  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  major  advertising  support  for  the 
SX-70  system  in  1976.  The  advertising 
effort  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  the 
company's  largest  in  history,  carrying  an 
annual  weight  of  $34  million.  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach  is  the  agency. 

Pronto,  will  use  SX-7()  film  that  de¬ 
velops  in  low  light.  It  incorporates  many 
features  of  the  more  expensive  camera, 
and  will  retail  for  about  $66,  compared 
with  a  list  price  of  about  $2(K)  for  the 
SX-70. 

The  picture  develops  fully  in  about  3 
or  4  minutes  in  dim  light. 

• 

Dealer  listing  ads 

Masonite  Corporation,  a  supplier  to 
the  manufactured  housing  industry,  will 
run  full-page  four-color  ads  in  two  of  the 
April  and  May  issues  of  Family  Weekly. 
The  ads,  which  will  list  dealers,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  20  states. 
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Perry  takes  over  at  FW 
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issues  that  middle  America  would  enjoy  knowing  about.  I 
also  will  establish  a  more  aggressive  policy  toward  adding 
additional  appropriate  newspapers.  1  don’t  think  Family 
Weekly  needs  to  be  in  a  steady  state  relative  to  adding 
newspapers.” 

Besides  his  duties  with  Family  Weekly,  he  says  he  "will 
be  working  on  other  communications/publishing  activities 
with  Mason,  but  declined  to  say  what  these  would  be.  He 
noted  he  will  travel  a  great  deal  with  Family  Weekly  and  on 
other  assignments. 

Was  in  ‘public  nshbowF 

"I  have  a  reputation  of  being  open  with  the  press.  People 
who  play  games  with  reporters  end  up  in  jeopardy.  1  believe 
in  playing  direct,  open  and  honest.  I've  been  in  the  public 
fishbowl  for  seven  years,  particularly  in  matters  of  budgets, 
legislative  sessions  and  problems  with  students  and  person¬ 
nel  in  difficult  times,”  said  Perry. 

“But  I’ve  never  found  myself  at  odds  with  the  media, 
attempting  in  every  case  to  treat  reporters  fairly;  no  matter 
what  time  of  day  or  night  I’ve  been  available  to  discuss 
issues.  I  feel  quite  at  ease  with  reporters. 

Perry  said  he  "took  on  both  governors  (in  Florida)  pub¬ 
licly  in  the  newspapers  for  not  giving  higher  education  and 
Florida  International  University  adequate  funding.” 

In  July  of  1969  Perry  became  the  youngest  state  university 
president  in  the  nation,  being  named  the  first  president  of 
Florida  International  University  at  the  age  of  32.  After  being 
assigned  to  build  a  new  state  university.  Perry  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  successful.  In  three  years,  starting  with  a  staff  of 


four  headquartered  in  the  control  tower  of  an  abandoned 
airport  and  a  budget  of  $350,000,  he  created  the  institution 
that  opened  in  September  of  1972  with  5,667  students — more 
than  any  first  year  enrollment  in  the  history  of  American 
higher  education.  FlU  is  the  fourth  largest  state  university  in 
Florida  with  over  12,000  students,  an  operating  budget  of 
over  $30  million  and  a  staff  of  1,500.  Before  leaving  campus 
life  Perry  was  working  on  plans  for  the  1976  opening  of  a 
second  campus  to  be  located  at  the  Interama  site  on  Bis- 
cayne  Bay  in  North  Miami. 

Some  reporting  in  school 

Born  in  Holden,  W.  Va.,  Perry  had  been  a  reporter  on  his 
high  school  newspaper  in  Logan,  W.  Va.,  and  did  reporting 
on  the  college  paper.  "When  something  came  up  in  need  of 
coverage  in  student  government  or  regarding  athletic  events, 
1  covered.  But  I  just  had  limited  experience  in  reporting,” 
Perry  said. 

He  was  probably  more  interested  in  athletics  than  the 
school  papers.  Perry  went  to  college  on  a  basketball  scholar¬ 
ship,  playing  the  first  two  years.  "1  was  the  last  ‘little  man’ 
recruited  .  .  .,”  he  said.  But  Perry  played  football  all  four 
years.  On  sports.  Perry  says  he  believes  "athletics — like 
reading — to  be  a  lifelong  experience.” 

In  1967  Perry  was  appointed  special  assistant  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Florida  for  educational  affairs,  the  first  person  to  hold 
this  position  for  the  state.  He  headed  the  state’s  Commission 
for  Quality  Education,  which  developed  Florida’s  master 
plan  for  education.  During  the  1968-69  school  year  he  be¬ 
came  vice  chancellor  of  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida,  which  he  held  until  becoming  president  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  political  science  at  FlU. 

Selected  one  of  the  10  Outstanding  Young  Men  in  America 
by  the  U.S.  Jaycees  in  1971,  Perry  has  received  numerous 
awards. 

Dr.  Perry  and  his  wife  have  two  children. 


A^RMADUKE  by  Brad  Anderson 

TOP  DOG  IN  PANELS  AND  PAGES 


“I  was  late  for  work  because  Marmaduke  got  on  the  bus  with 
me  and  it  took  everyone  an  hour  to  get  him  off.” 
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Hammell  sells 
Iowa  daily  to 
new  Boone  group 

Richard  N.  Hammell,  president  of 
Hammell  Newspapers,  has  sold  lOOCf  of 
the  stock  in  Oskaloosa  Newspaper  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Oskaloosa  (la.)  Daily 
Herald,  to  Boone  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
three  newspaper  executives. 

The  associates  are  Randolph  C.  Tillot- 
son,  editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat;  Warren  H. 
Koon,  president-publisher  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  James  W.  Lambert  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Andalusia  (AVd.)  Star-News. 

Tillotson  has  been  elected  president  of 
Oskaloosa  Newspapers  Inc.,  and  named 
publisher  of  the  Herald. 

Boone  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  a  newly 
organized  company  whose  majority 
stock  is  owned  by  James  B.  Boone,  Jr., 
president  and  majority  stockholder  of 
Tuscaloosa  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News, 
and  his  wife.  Gray,  publisher  of  Antique 
Monthly.  Substantial  stockholders  in  the 
new  company  are  Charles  H.  Land, 
executive  vicepresideflt  and  general 
manager  of  the  News;  T.  Wayne 
Townsend,  vicepresident — production 
and  circulation,  and  James  M.  Ward, 
vicepresident — finance,  along  with  sev¬ 
eral  people  associated  with  Mrs.  Boone 
through  Antique  Monthly. 

There  are  15  newspapers  in  the  Boone 
Newspaper  Group,  located  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi.  North  Carolina  and  Iowa. 

• 

Newhouse  gives  city 
old  newspaper  plant 

The  Newark  City  Council  plans  to  ac¬ 
cept  as  a  gift  from  the  Newark  Morning 
Ledger  Company,  the  10-story  building 
that  housed  the  defunct  Newark  Evening 
News. 

City  officials  indicated  the  Police  De¬ 
partment  might  become  the  new  tenant 
of  the  structure  on  Market  Street,  in  the 
downtown  business  district. 

The  Morning  Ledger  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Newhouse  Newspapers, 
purchased  the  building  for  $20  million  in 
September,  1971,  during  a  six-month 
strike  by  News  employees. 

Sales  execs  promoted 

John  P.  Kosanke,  director  of  sales  of 
the  Knight-Ridder  Sales  Co.,  N.Y.  has 
been  elected  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  company.  John  T.  Condon,  Jr.,  retail 
sales  manager,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president. 
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More  curbs 
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because  it  would  have  done  no  good 
since  Nebraska  law  permits  a  change  of 
venue  only  to  an  adjoining  county,  un¬ 
less  both  parties  stipulate  the  need  for  a 
more  distant  change.  The  prosecution 
opposed  a  trial  site  change  for  Simants. 

Although  reaffirming  his  position  that 
a  gag  order  was  needed  in  this  case, 
Stuart  said  he  is  philosophically  opposed 
to  closed  court  proceedings  and  charac¬ 
terized  himself  as  being  sympathic  to  the 
press. 

In  addition  to  being  the  first  time  he 
has  closed  court  proceedings,  the  Sim¬ 
ants  trial  was  the  first  one  for  which  he 
granted  a  motion  to  sequester  the  jury. 
“It’s  fraught  with  lots  of  disadvantages,” 
he  said,  including  sacrifices  by  the 
jurors  and  expenses  for  room  and  board. 
He  is  allowing  spouses  and  families  to 
visit  the  jurors,  provided  the  case  is  not 
discussed. 

Stuart  said  it  was  also  the  first  time 
he’s  had  to  deal  personally  v  ith  the  “ter¬ 
rible  problems”  of  the  Free  Press-Fair 
Trial  issue. 

In  the  past,  he  said,  he  has  been  able  to 
avoid  the  confrontations  over  the  two 
constitutional  guarantees  by  “diplo¬ 
macy.”  Over  “a  cup  of  coffee  with  the 
reporter,”  Stuart  said,  the  two  had  “de¬ 
cided  in  advance  what  would  be  re¬ 
ported.”  (North  Platte  Telegraph  repor¬ 
ter  Laura  Poland,  who  has  covered  the 
District  Court  for  four  years,  denied  ever 
having  agreed  in  advance  with  Stuart  on 
what  would  be  reported  from  a  trial.) 

In  the  Simants  case.  Stuart  said,  “I 
made  a  plea  for  discretion  and  tact  and  I 
was  disappointed  the  press  didn’t  react 
to  it  as  I  did.” 

He  said  he  had  asked  for  the  media’s 
assistance  in  modifying  the  county 
courts  original  gag  order,  but  didn’t  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

Responding  in  an  editorial  to  Stuarts 
statement.  North  Platte  Telegraph  editor 
Keith  Blackledge  said  no  newspaper  that 
he  knew  of  was  ever  “invited  in  this  case 
to  sit  down  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
discuss  how  best  to  handle  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  so  as  to  preserve  its  readers’ 
rights  to  know  while  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  matter  that  would  inhibit  a  fair 
trial.”  He  also  noted  that  a  media  re¬ 
quest  for  just  such  a  meeting  with 
(Tounty  Judge  Ruff  was  turned  down, 
just  before  the  gag  order  which  initiated 
the  court  battle  was  issued. 

Blackledge  wrote,  “It  is  a  little  hard  to 
be  accused  of  starting  the  whole  mess.  It 
seems  to  us  that  someone  else  started  it. 
We  plead  guilty  only  to  refusing  to  roll 
over  and  say  “thank  you”  when  the  bar 
and  the  court  started  appointing  them¬ 
selves  our  editor.” 


Stuart  said  he  does  not  take  the  me¬ 
dia’s  challenge  of  his  rulings  personally. 
“I’ve  always  felt  that  my  relations  with 
the  press  were  much  higher  than  aver¬ 
age.  My  sympathies  have  always  been 
with  news  media  and  news  men;  I’ve 
always  enjoyed  the  company  of  news¬ 
men,”  he  said,  noting  that  his  brother 
published  a  newspaper  for  15  years  and 
that  Joe  R.  Seacrest,  editor  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Journal,  co-owner  of  the  North 
Platte  Telegraph,  and  a  leader  in  the 
media  challenge  of  his  ruling  was  a  law 
school  classmate. 

“Joe’s  unhappy  with  the  way  I’ve 
conducted  this  case,  but  .  .  .  we’re  still 
friends.” 

He  added,  “1  think  the  press  is  very 
sincere  in  their  defense  of  their  rights 
under  the  first  amendment.  I  think  that 
the  press  has  been  very  honorable  all  the 
way  through”  the  court  challenges. 

The  judge  nonetheless  said  he  disag¬ 
reed  “vehemently”  with  the  reporters 
decision  not  to  go  into  the  court,  a  deci¬ 
sion  he  termed  “completely  illogical.” 
He  said  there  were  “talented  newsmen 
wasting  their  time  sitting  in  the  hall,”  but 
emphasized  that  it  was  otherwise  of  no 
concern  to  him  whether  or  not  they  were 
in  the  court. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

cussion  on  that  day’s  newspaper  topics. 
Awareness  of  the  problems  of  our  soci¬ 
ety,  relations  between  different  races, 
and  the  importance  of  knowing  enough 
to  hold  down  a  job  and  to  be  a  good 
citizen — all  were  brought  into  the  open 
through  involvement  in  the  paper. 

“Student  interest  was  keener,  with 
better  communication  opening  up  be¬ 
tween  students  and  teachers.  While  stu¬ 
dents’  grades  did  not  shoot  up  in  other 
classes  because  of  the  newspaper,  many 
teachers  reported  greater  participation  in 
class  discussion.  Some  of  the  slower  stu¬ 
dents  went  to  the  school  or  city  libraries 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  to  search 
for  information. 

“As  involvement  with  the  newspaper 
increased,  boys  and  girls  who  subscribed 
to  the  paper  were  convincing  their 
friends  and  classmates  of  the  advantages 
of  reading  a  newspaper;  such  student  tes¬ 
timonials  produced  many  more  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

“Our  students  seemed  to  thrive  on  the 
freedom  to  choose  what  they  read,  and 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  They  felt 
involved,  not  just  with  school  but  with 
the  community  and  the  nation. 

“If  we,  as  educators,  could  only  carry 
this  interest  into  all  parts  of  the  learning 
experience,  we  would  have  a  powerful 
motivating  tool.  The  newspaper  is  the 
textbook  of  tomorrow.  Why  not  use  it 
today  to  build  a  better  future?” 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  17,  1976 
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Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


DAILY  HOROSCOPE  and  WORD  PUZZLE 
features  available  at  $1.50  each  per 
week.  Camera  ready.  Penny  Syndicate, 
Box  921,  Mid  City  Station,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45402. 


CITIZEN  ACTION 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  CITIZEN  ACTION?  It's 
400  words  weekly  on  a  new  subject, 
rather  important.  John  McKean,  333  E. 
43,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


HUMOR 


CAPITOL  COMEDY  spoofs  Washington. 
Sharp  one-liners  for  column  or  fillers. 
Trial  basis.  Jack  Posner,  220  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics— now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


MONEY 


FREE  SAMPLES.  Write  today  for  low 
rates  on  weekly  "More  For  Your  Money" 
column.  Readers  love  it — and  YOU. 
Camera-ready  or  manuscript.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  South  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 
&  PSYCHIC 


THOUGHT  PROVOKING,  well  re¬ 
searched  and  written  weekly  feature  now 
appearing  in  major  East  Coast  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  reader  response.  Box  31,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUZZLES 


WEEKLIES,  SHOPPERS,  TV  guides, 
dailies,  small  or  big.  Enhance  your  pub¬ 
lication  with  TV  PICTO  GAME,  the  ever- 
popular  little  family-fun  rebus  puzzle  en¬ 
joyed  by  millions  nationwide.  RECES¬ 
SION  CONSCIOUS?  Me,  too.  So,  WOULD 
YOU  BELIEVE  $1.50  (formerly  $3  to  $5) 
per  game?  Not  much  for  this  brain- 
tweaking  fun-to-solve  reader  pleaser. 
Available  in  5x3  camera  ready  slicks 
(with  solution)  ready  to  photo-reduce. 
Crisp  and  clean  drawings.  SAMPLES? 
Write  Box  7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TV  LOGS 


TV  LISTINGS 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
weekly  TV  logs.  Especially  constructed 
for  publishers  to  whom  extra  space 
means  extra  advertising  $  revenue.  Con¬ 
cise,  complete,  informative  special 
package  TV  Logs  “Where  Space  Means 
$$."  Pricing,  sample:  TV  NEWS,  1034 
Third  St.,  Whitehall,  Pa.  18052.  (215) 
264-5447. 


WASHINGTON  COVERAGE 


TRUDY  ENGEL  in  Washington,  D.C. — 
Lively  bi-weekly  feature  by  “most  photo- 

traphed  woman  in  D.Ci."  Liberty  News, 
00  Phillips  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich,  48226. 


NEWS,  FEATURES,  interviews,  columns 
and  regional  Congressional  coverage  by 
veteran  editor.  Bob  Westgate,  (202) 
628-3050. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


FIGLEAVES  .  .  .  intellectual  humor  at  its 
best.  Weekly  comic  strip  ($2.00).  Free 
samples  and  releases.  No  obligation. 
Sandcastles,  Box  1356,  Newport  News, 
Va.  23601. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

UNIQUE  opportunity  for  management 
minded  advertising  salesperson  to  head 
department  of  three  on  4000  plus  daily. 
Top  vacationland,  great  life  in  rural  North¬ 
east.  State  salary  requirements  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  also  if  you  want  to  buy  substantial 
available  stock.  Strict  confidence.  Box  53, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RAPIDLY  GROWING  trade  magazine  in 
growth  industry  needs  expansion  capital. 
Offers  interest  or  part  ownership.  Solid 
business  venture.  Box  82,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COLLECTORS  ITEMS 

FOR  SALE:  1952  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Hiss  Chambers  purjury  hearings.  $10()0. 
Box  88,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLECTORS  ITEMS  WANTED 

1  COLLECT  old  police  press  badges.  Top 
dollar  paid.  Write  now  to  Jim  Munding, 
P.O.  Box  1061,  Downey,  Calif.  90240. 
(213)  923-9711. 

FREELANCE  SERVICES 

INTRODUCING  .  .  . 

THE  DIRECTORY  OF  FREELANCE 
PROFESSIONALS  AND 
CREATIVE  SERVICES 

At  last,  a  link  between  you,  the  creative 
professional  and  the  thousands  of 
businesses  nationwide  that  need  your 
skills.  Advertisers  are  provided  with  ample 
space  for  surprisingly  low  rates.  Act  now! 
Contact  THE  DIRECTORY.  Suite  1500,  2 
Penn  Plaza,  Room  E,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10001.  (212)  244-3100. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 

Newspaper  Broker 

404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SHOP  THE  PRESSES 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Rt.  1-Diamondhead 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  39520 
—Write  Us  In  Confidence — 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.O. 

Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 

Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans,  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans,  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 

Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 

Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road.  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

GROUP  OF  WEEKLIES,  offset  plant  real- 
estate  included.  No  Brokers.  Price 
$500,0(X).  Box  39,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  MIDWEST  WEEKLY.  Ready  for 
offset.  Good  hot  metal  plant.  Fine  town, 
near  university.  Excellent  building  in¬ 
cluded.  $75,000  price  less  than  gross. 
$20,000  down.  Tell  experience  and  finan¬ 
cial  ability.  Towe  Agency,  1720  Edwin, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789. 

AWARD-WINNING  WEST  COAST  weekly,  in 
one  of  nation's  beauty  spots.  Exclusive  in 
very  high  income  area.  Offset.  Strong 
editorial  character  and  news  coverage. 
Town  long  established.  Can  double  gross 
of  $55, (XX)  with  ad  and  circulation  experi¬ 
ence.  A  unique  situation,  combining  best 
of  living,  leadership  In  community,  and 
growth  potential.  Quick  sale.  Box  65, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

1  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  4(X)0  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  available.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  seeks  Washington, 
Oregon,  California  weekly,  weekly-shopper 
or  small  magazine.  Would  consider  purch¬ 
ase,  management  or  editorship  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  present  owner.  Box  21,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

1 - 1 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers 
unless  specifically  called  for. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs 
announces  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
Fellowships  in  Economics  Journalism 
for  the  academic  year  1976-77 
Eight  fellowships  awarded  annually  to  working 
journalists  for  study  of  modern  economic  analysis 
and  its  application  to  public  policy  issues.  Full 
tuition  and  stipend  provided. 

For  further  information  and  application  forms, 
contact; 

Sloan  Fellowship  Program 
Woodrow  Wilson  School 
Princeton  University 
,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540 

Telephone:  609-152-4799 

Application  deadline:  March  1,  1976 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

PERSONAL 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  SI  3S  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  Si  4S  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  SI  55  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  SI. 65  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(PemittarKe  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished). 

4-weeks  —  S2  00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  S2  10  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  S2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  S2.30  per  line 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Ui  SI. 00  per  insertion  for  boi  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  SI.  00  extra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Ratos  Availoblo  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  nymbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 

Name - - — - 


f  for  executives  and 
professional  people 

LOANS  by  MAIL 

Any  Amount 


$10,000 


Desired  to  — 


Personal,  private,  discreet.  All  de¬ 
tails  arranged  rapidly  by  mail.  Com¬ 
petitive  rates.  Please  mail  coupon 
for  full  information. 


No  obligation. 


R.  L.  Lovitt, 

Executive  Loan  Director 
Postal  Finance  Co..  Dept.  85-01 
817  E.  Colorado  Blvd., 
Posadena,  Co .  91101 

Please  send  complete  information  ir 
plain  envelope. 

Name 

Address 

City  State  Zip 

f  THE  ST  PAUL  COMPANIES 


one  of  ' 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


5  USED  MINER-DENVER  Inline  Left-Hand 
Feeders.  Suitable  for  feeding  bundles  into 
Signode  KW  tying  machine.  Call  Carter 
Prows.  (904)  791-4195. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St..  Inglewood.  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


Address 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


City - State - Zip 

Phone  — - 

Authorized  by - 

Classification  _  _ 

Copy _  .  __ 


I 

I 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run: - Weeks - Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  L  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avb.  •  New  York,  N,Y.  10022 


THREE  LINOFILM  Super  Quicks  with  over 
100  grids.  As  is.  where  is.  Make  offer.  Con¬ 
tact  Joe  Brooks,  (904)  252-1511. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2916.  high  speed  twin 
lens.  Serial  No.  320.  Spare  parts  kit  and 
extra  reader.  Immediately  available.  Has 
been  maintenance  free.  Price  $5850. 
Stromberg  Publications  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
312.  Elhcott  City.  Md.  21043.  Ph:  (301) 
465-3333. 


2  INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTERS  with  15 
magazines  carrying  Futura.  Bodoni.  Cen¬ 
tury,  Caslon.  (3othic  type  faces.  Jay  Smith, 
Recorder  Publishing  Co.,  256  Mercer  St., 
Stirling.  N.J.  07980.  (201)647-1180. 


FOR  SALE 
AVAILABLE  NOW! 

2  Linotron  Model  505's 
These  fine  machines  may  be  inspected  at 
the  London  Free  Press,  London,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Both  have  been  well  maintained, 
will  give  type  sizes  4*'z  to  96  point,  com¬ 
plete  with  25  type  fonts,  including  pi  grids, 
spare  parts  kits,  character  monitors,  read¬ 
ers,  a  complete  typesetting  plant! 

Add  back  up  to  your  existing  machine,  or 
expand  your  present  facilities.  Will  sell  one 
or  both— $35,000  each.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  or  inspection,  contact 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
Telephone  (913)  492-9050 
Telex  No.  42362 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961—3800.  2971TL-4600.  Key¬ 

boards —  12(X).  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057.  Ph. 
(609)  235-7614. 


2961  WITH  NEW  READER,  spare  parts  kit, 
$5500.  4961TL  with  3  keyboards  and 
spare  parts  kit,  original  price  $17.5(X1.  our 
price  $8500.  Call  Mr.  George,  (609)  428- 
6240  or  write  P.O.  Box  3485,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19122. 


COMPLETE  SETUP  for  Mergenthaler 
Linofilm.  Includes  printout  machine, 
keyboards  and  spare  parts. 

Harris  1100. 

Compugraphic  Compuwriter  II,  Magnaset 
No.  1  optional. 

UPECO,  Box  455,  Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071. 


AVAILABLE  ONLY 
FROM  INLAND! 

Compugraphic  factory  reconditioned 
phototypesetting  machines.  Installed 
by  your  Compugraphic  factory  Service 
Center.  90  days  parts  warranty.  30 
days  full  service  .  .  .  .  Labor,  Travel, 
Workmanship.  Your  personnel  trained. 

CompuWriter  Jr.— factory  reconditioned, 
type  sizes  5  to  24  point,  complete  with 
complimentary  typestrip.  $3895. 

Model  4961TL — Tape  operated,  four  type 
faces;  a  versatile  ad  and  news 
machine.  Complete  with  2  width  plugs 
and  Universal  set  gear.  Add  back  up 
.  .  .  Increase  production  ...  3 
machines  at  this  price— $4250. 

Model  CG72(X)  Headliner— Late  style  cir¬ 
cuitry.  8  type  sizes — 14  to  72  point. 
Typestrips  of  Bodoni  and  Futura.  Pro¬ 
duce  ads  and  headlines  “The  easy 
way".  Now— $2850. 

Model  ACM9000— "Area  Composition 
Machine”.  Sets  5  to  72  point— (12 
type  sizes)  in  8  type  faces!  Complete 
mixing  capabilities!  Compose  block 
ads  from  keyboard  console.  Recon¬ 
ditioned  &  Installed  .  .  .  Includes  train¬ 
ing.  $13,950. 

CompuWriter  I— Line  length  counter.  Elec¬ 
tronic  "read-out".  Automatic  hyphe¬ 
nation  and  justification.  5  to  24  point 
type:  has  its  own  keyboard  .  .  .  For 
next  60  days— $4450. 

CompuWriter  II— Need  mixing 
capabilities?  Four  type  faces  in  use  at 
one  time.  Sizes  5  to  24  point.  All  late 
features,  complimentary  typestrip, 
line  lengths  to  45  picas.  Excellent  for 
ads  and  body  type.  $6450. 

CompuTape  II— Need  type  really  fast??? 
60  lines  per  minute,  four  type  faces  in 
use  at  one  time  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  mixes 
type,  too!  Wire  service  tape  (optional). 
Operates  from  6-level  tape.  $7450. 

Need  a  Processor?  Kodak  Ektamatic  214 
with  Darkroom  hood.  Or  Compug¬ 
raphic  Compukwik— completely 
reconditioned— $525. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT; 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

P.O.  Box  5487,  Lenexa.  Kans.  66215 
(913)  492-9050 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR 
COMPUGRAPHIC 

FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  MACHINES 


ACM  9000  with  punch  reader  console. 
Good  condition  as  is  where  is.  Assume  re¬ 
maining  2V2  years  of  60  month  lease.  Call 
(212)  989-4096. 


PLASTIC  BAGS 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS  and  bundle  wraps, 
any  size  and  tint,  plain  or  printed.  During 
the  oil  crisis  we  met  our  customers’  needs 
at  a  fair  price.  Our  resin  supply  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  specs  for  quote  or  call  Dale 
Strack  (collect),  PolyGraphics,  DelSymCo 
Bldg.,  Old  Marlton  Pike,  Marlton,  N.J. 
08053.  (609)  983-5526. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  units 
(3oss  Suburban  1500  series,  2  units,  1972 
Goss  Urbanite.  3  units,  folder. 

(^ss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  SU  jaw  folder,  cross  perforating 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  5  units  V-22,  folder  and  oven 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units.  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

Wood  Colorflex  6  unit  224'4x36,  1970 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
Hoe  Colormatic,  8  units.  2  folders,  1964 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  5  units  1964,65, 
available  February/March  1976 
FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  2  units  1966, 
available  February/March  1976 
6  UNIT  NEWS  KING,  with  2  Color  King 
folders 

CAPCO  36"  Rewinder 
BALDWIN  COUNTOVEYOR,  standard  or 
electronic 

DIDDE  GLASER,  Model  DG320,  3  station 
inserter 

4  UNIT  Wood  Colorflex,  straight  and 
collect 

lUNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 

P,0.  Box  455 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


1  FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING  web  offset 
press,  6  units,  2  Colorking  folders, 
224'4"x36",  year  1967.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Call  collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver.  196 — 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  AND  AKI 
KEYBOARD.  F.  W.  BUCKLEY,  111 
NICHOLS.  SAN  MARCOS.  TEXAS  78666. 

3  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press  with 
folder.  Must  be  well  maintained.  Must 
have  sidelay.  Must  see  running.  Call  Ken 
Green.  Ruidoso  (N.M.)  News,  (505)  257- 
4001. 


I  WANT  2  VDTs  to  drive  VIPs,  secretarial 
shift,  at  about  $4000  each.  Dave 
Robertson,  Yukon  News.  211  Wood. 
Whitehorse,  Yukon,  Canada.  (403)  667- 
6285. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  artwork  you'll  receive  each 
month.  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  free  sample  copy  and  low  rates. 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


STOP  PAYING  THOSE 
RIDICULOUS  MAILING  COSTS! 

—We  can  convert  your  shopper  from  mail 
to  hand  delivery 

—Or  convert  your  weekly  to  a  mass  satura¬ 
tion  advertising  vehicle  with  hand  deliv¬ 
ery 

—Our  service  will  save  you  many  dollars 
and  give  your  advertisers  the  benefits  of 
carrier  boy  delivery  to  everyone  in  the 
retail  trade  area. 

— The  rates  for  conversion  will  be  just  a 
fraction  of  your  present  budget. 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 
P.O.  Box  187 
Hackettstown.  N.J.  07840 
(201)  852-4341 


COMPUTER  TYPESETTING 


COMPUTER  TYPESETTING  SERVICE  plus 
pasteup,  artwork.  Fast.  Very  low  cost.  Call 
for  estimate.  (914)  471-4744.  Mid-Hud 
Comm.  2^2  S.  Clinton,  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 
12601. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


RESEARCH  STUDIES 


NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE  RESEARCH  can 
help  improve  your  market  position.  Con¬ 
tact:  Barbour  &  Monroe,  specialist  in  mar¬ 
ket  and  opinion  research,  239  Pasadena 
Place,  Orlando,  Fla,  32803.  Phone:  (305) 
423-0509.  No  obligation. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


TEACH  QUALITY  NEWS  WRITING  and 
community  journalism.  Join  department 
with  strong  professional  emphasis  at  uni¬ 
versity  effectively  serving  state's  major 
media  center.  Experience  in  field  and  solid 
academic  credentials  needed.  Pay  com¬ 
petitive.  An  Affirmative  Action  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer.  Get  resume  to  Cleve 
Mathews,  chairman,  Journalisrn  Depart¬ 
ment,  Wichita  State  Universi  Wichita, 
Kans.  67208,  by  Feb,  16. 


OKLAHOMA,  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  University,  seeks  applicants  for 
two  positions.  Both  will  be  largely  news- 
oriented  teaching  assignments  but  one  will 
regularly  involve  a  course  in  public  infor¬ 
mation  methods  and  the  other  will  involve 
regularly  a  broadcast  news  course.  Docto¬ 
rate  or  ABD  preferred  but  non-doctorate 
with  significant  professional  experience 
given  strong  consideration.  Strong  com¬ 
mitment  to  teaching  and  complementary 
research  and  service  activities.  Letter  and 
vita  to:  Director,  School  of  Journalism,  860 
Van  VIeet  Oval.  Room  101,  Norman,  Okla. 
73069. 


JOURNALISM  assistant  professor  to  teach 
fulltime  load,  basic  undergrad  Journalism 
curriculum  with  PR,  advertising  and/or 
photojournalism  emphasis.  Rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  mass  communication  department  in 
suburban  New  York  City  area.  Professional 
experience  and  PhD  or  progress  towards 
degree  required;  teaching  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Start  Fall,  1976.  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity.  Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Resume, 
references  to  Box  70,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S  School  of 
Journalism  is  accepting  applications  for 
the  position  of  Kiplinger  Professor  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Reporting.  Applicants  must  have 
extensive  experience  in  public  affairs  re¬ 
porting,  preferrably  including  experience 
in  Washington.  The  Kiplinger  Professor 
teaches  advanced  investigative  and  inter¬ 
pretative  reporting  techniques  related  to 
coverage  of  federal,  state,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment;  advises  students  in  Kiplinger 
graduate  program  in  public  affairs  report¬ 
ing.  Starts  September  1,  1976.  Salary: 
$25,080  for  12  months.  Applications  must 
be  received  before  February  15,  1976. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Chairman, 
Personnel  Search  Committee,  School  of 
Journalism,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  43210, 


SEEKING  2  persons  for  August  15.  1976; 
No.  1.  One  to  teach  magazine  and  other 
news-advertising  and  graduate  courses-. 
No.  2  another  to  teach  advertising,  includ¬ 
ing  copy,  layout,  media.  Both  positions  re¬ 
quire  PhD  and  media  experience.  Rank; 
assistant  or  associate  professor.  Salary 
competitive.  Send  letter  and  complete  re¬ 
sume  tO;  F.  P.  Marquez,  Faculty  Appoint¬ 
ments  Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Carbondale, 
III.  62901. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  position  open  on  40,000  cir¬ 
culation  Lakeland  Florida  Ledger.  Owned 
by  The  New  York  Times  Co.  Heavy  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  product  quality  and 
circulation  growth.  Applicant  must  dem¬ 
onstrate  ability  to  provide  leadership  for  a 
fop  flight  news  staff  producing  a  superior 
editorial  product,  to  direct  strongly  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  operating  against  well  de¬ 
veloped  out-of-city  competition,  to  guide 
production  and  accounting  departments 
thru  the  transition  to  full  automation  al¬ 
ready  begun  and  to  effectively  control  cost 
that  will  result  in  a  reasonable  conversion 
to  profit.  Salary  range  $25,000  to  45,000 
based  on  experience  and  qualification. 
Above  average  employee  benefits.  Com¬ 
plete  relocation  cost  and  annual  perfor¬ 
mance  bonus  based  on  results.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  all  pertinent  information  and  qualifica¬ 
tion  including  salary  expected.  J.  R.  Harri¬ 
son.  President,  The  Ledger,  P.O.  Box  408, 
Lakeland,  Fla.  33802. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  per¬ 
son  who  can  plan,  organize,  manage  and 
lead  a  sales  and  distribution  staff  in  a 
high-growth  potential  market.  Person  must 
be  very  strong  in  human  relations  and  a 
team  worker  with  successful  and  well- 
rounded  circulation  background. 

Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development.  Achieve¬ 
ment-oriented  pay  and  excellent  company 
paid  fringe  benefits. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  this  chal¬ 
lenging  and  rewarding  opportunity  on  our 
20,000  circulation  afternoon  offset  daily, 
send  your  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  availability  for  interview  to  Roger 
Sovde,  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707, 
Rock  Hill,  S,C.  29730. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  energetic  circulator 
with  management  capabilities.  Individual 
must  be  able  to  organize  and  promote. 
Medium  size  morning  daily  in  Zone  5.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  16, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  a  13,000 
five-day  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning. 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  newspaper.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  41, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  handle  sat¬ 
uration  delivery  company  of  ^,000  homes 
in  New  England  area.  Excellent  salary  and 
good  company  benefits.  All  details  first  let¬ 
ter  please.  Box  29,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  STRONG  ASSISTANT  Circulation 
Manager  for  26,000  daily.  Strong  in  all  3 
phases.  Please  no  deskmen.  Area  4.  Send 
resume.  Box  45.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

For  respected  25,000  ABC  7-day  news¬ 
paper  on  Colorado's  beautiful  western 
slope.  Tremendous  opportunity  with  inde¬ 
pendent  organization  in  high  growth  area. 
Excellent  base  plus  bonus  arrangement, 
outstanding  fringe  benefit  package  includ¬ 
ing  a  great  life  style.  If  you  believe  you 
qualify  send  resume  with  full  details  to  Ed 
Walthall,  Associate  Publisher,  The  Daily 
Sentinel,  P.O.  Box  668,  (Irand  Junction, 
Colo.  81501. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER-AREA  4 
We  want  to  be  a  10,(X)0  ABC  daily  in  12  to 
18  months.  Will  pay  good  salary  to  start 
and  lucrative  bonus  when  5,000  and 
10,000  circulation  marks  are  reached. 
Quality  editorial  product,  excellent  staff 
and  ample  circulation  budget.  All  we  need 
is  high  powered  pro  who  can  get  the  job 
done.  Reply  Box  73,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  MAN  GANG  to  organize  5,000  AM 
Zone  5  offset.  Consultant  says  good  man 
can  double.  Salary  incentives.  Box  105. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOON  TO  CONVERT  semi-weekly  to 
5-afternoon  dally.  Want  experienced  circu¬ 
lation  go-getter  who  wants  to  be  paid  for 
hard  work  and  success.  Must  have  good 
references  work  wise  as  well  as  character. 
Box  101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED 

MANAGER 

35,000  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
IN  VANCOUVER,  WASH. 

First  of  all— yes,  we'll  pay  a  top  salary. 
You'll  have  the  budget  you  need  and  a  staff 
geared  to  setting  linage  records.  Classified 
volume  is  half  a  million  inches  yearly.  A 
transition  to  scanner  has  been  trouble 
free.  To  direct  and  lead  this  department 
we  ask  that  you  have  a  solid  background  in 
classified  management.  You  should  be 
highly  successful  in  training  and  motivat¬ 
ing.  We  have  a  progressive  management 
philosophy  and  a  stable  sales  staff. 

Our  city  is  great!  Just  10  minutes  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  not  yet  spoiled  by 
traffic  and  urban  sprawl.  On  the  Columbia 
River  and  just  90  minutes  from  ocean 
beaches  or  Mt.  Hood  skiing,  60  minutes 
from  best  fishing  and  camping  in  the 
Northwest. 

If  you  want  to  lead  this  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment,  tell  us  about  it  in  a  letter  with  re¬ 
sume  to  Bob  Little,  The  Columbian,  Van¬ 
couver,  Washington  98660.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  INSIDE  SALES 
AND 

DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 

Here's  your  opportunity  for  professional 
growth  and  leadership  with  Florida's  best 
newspapers.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  .  .  .  third  in  clas¬ 
sified  linage  volume  in  the  U.S.  in  1974. 
We're  looking  for  someone  with  proven 
telephone  sates  experience  and  modern 
advertising  expertise  who  can  help  lead 
the  way  in  the  development  of  a  new  com¬ 
puterized  classified  system. 

You'll  be  directly  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  our  commercial  phone  sales 
department  and  counter  staff.  In  addition, 
you'll  co-ordinate  special  projects,  handle 
customer  relations  and  assist  in  putting 
into  operation  one  of  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  computerized  classified  systems  in 
the  business. 

In  return  we  offer  outstanding  growth  po¬ 
tential  and  unmatched  benefits  including 
company  paid  pension,  profit  sharing  and 
life  insurance.  Health  insurance,  cost  of 
living  supplements,  liberal  paid  vacations 
and  holidays  and  many  more  that  mean 
security  for  you  and  your  family  on  Flori¬ 
da's  Suncoast. 

Write  full  details  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Rich  Riggins,  Classified  Ad  Man¬ 
ager,  Times  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1 121, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
manager  strong  in  sales  and  organization. 
A  good  spot  for  small  daily  manager  or  sec¬ 
ond  person  in  department  to  move  up.  Top 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Wendell 
Herbert,  Fall  River  Herald-News,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  02722. 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER  opening 
exists  at  The  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Phone 
room  staff  of  approximately  45  including 
voluntary,  telephone  sales  and  clerical.  To 
be  considered  you  must  have  a  strong 
background  in  sales  training  and  sales 
management.  Salary  commensurate  with 
background  and  experience.  Contact  Bob 
Sproat,  Classified  Advertising  Director, 
1101  Pacific  Ave.,  Dallas.  Texas  75202,  or 
call  (214)  744-6400.  I'll  be  at  SCAMA  in 
Birmingham  in  February.  All  replies  held  in 
strict  confidence. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  50,000 
Daily  and  Sunday  in  highly  competitive 
Zone  2  market.  An  ideal  candidate  tor 
this  position  would  be  energetic,  ambi¬ 
tious,  imaginative  with  a  good  (but  not 
necessarily  lengthy)  track  record  and 
organizational  ability.  Outside  sales  and 
phoneroom  experience  essential.  Salary 
plus  bonuses  will  place  income  in  upper 
teens.  Box  19,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


PROMOTION  MINDED  creative  salesman 
needed  by  dynamic  new  Ohio  weekly 
group.  Opportunity  to  demonstrate  your 
ideas  and  reap  rewards.  Grow  with  us!  Tell 
all  in  first  letter.  Box  1812,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VERY  PROGRESSIVE  8000  DAILY  needs 
ad  manager.  Organization  and  sales  skills  a 
must.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits  with 
room  to  grow.  Reply  in  writing  only  to: 
Larry  Carbonelli,  (Daily  News-Banner, 
Greenville,  Mich.  48838.  Contacts  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence. 


AD  PERSON  with  well  rounded  educational 
background  and  several  years  sales  ex¬ 
perience  wanted  by  Midwest  daily  group. 
Future  management  position  open  to  qual 
ified  person.  Send  resume  to  Box  37, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MAN  self-starter  Zone  5.  4,000  in 
numbers  off-set  daily.  Tell  us  what  you  can 
do  and  we  will  grow  together.  Salary  and 
profit  sharing.  Box  104,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplacable  material. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  ideas  for 
organized  selling  for  a  12.000  circulation 
daily.  Coordinate,  direct  classified-retail 
staff  of  5  in  western  Pennsylvania  county 
seat  town.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Contact  James  M.  Wyant.  Leader-Times. 
Kittanning.  Pa.  16201.  (412)  542-2541. 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED  AND  DIS¬ 
PLAY  SALESPERSONS  FOR  LARGE 
MANHATTAN  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  BOX 
27.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


RETAIL  AD  SALESPERSON.  Santa  Fe. 
New  Mexico.  Established  6-day  offset  dai¬ 
ly.  Salary  plus  commission  program,  gas 
allowance.  Call  or  write  Al  Prufert,  The 
New  Mexican,  P.O.  Box  2048,  Santa  Fe. 
N.M.  87501.  (505)  983-3303. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  PROMOTED: 
seek  capable,  aggressive  successor.  Send 
resume  to  Publisher,  Eagle  Times.  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H,  03743. 


ARE  YOU  in  a  limited  professional  growth 
situation  and  or  with  limited  market  poten¬ 
tial?  Are  you  a  motivated,  tenacious  sales¬ 
person,  ambitious  to  improve  your  status? 
Further  your  career  by  joining  progressive 
dominant  newspaper  group  employing  pro¬ 
fessional  selling  approach.  Relocate  in 
affluent  Chicago  suburbs.  Submit  resume, 
earning  history  to  A.  Raggi.  Pioneer  Press 
Inc..  1232  Central  Ave..  Wilmette.  III. 
60091.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES  position  av¬ 
ailable  for  aggressive  individual.  Excellent 
living  conditions,  good  pay  and  bonus  sys¬ 
tem.  (3ar  allowance  and  full  company  be¬ 
nefits.  Write  in  detail  giving  salary  history 
and  sales  background  tO:  Thurman  Sal- 
lade,  Advertising  Director.  Star-News 
Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  840.  Wilmington. 
N.C.  28401. 


90(X)  CIRCULATION  PM  daily  has  opening 
on  our  6-person  ad  staff  for  hustling 
salesman— preferably  Southerner,  with 
some  classified  or  auto  advertising  experi¬ 
ence.  Write:  John  Emmerich,  The 
Commonwealth,  P.O.  Box  549,  Green¬ 
wood.  Miss.  38930. 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  3-man  staff  on  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  in  Oklahoma's  most  affluent 
market.  Largest  circulation  general  weekly 
in  state.  $15,000  guarantee  with  outstand¬ 
ing  growth  potential.  Send  resume  to  Le- 
lano  Gourley.  publisher,  FRIDAY,  Box 
20340.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73120. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SALESMAN 
wanted  for  medium  size  weekly.  Work  with 
a  young  staff  and  help  us  grow.  Contact 
Tom  Dutcher.  Olivia  Times-Journal,  Olivia. 
Minn.  56277.  Ph:  (612)  523-2032. 

FANTASTIC  OPPORTUNITY  for  aggressive 
salesperson,  as  ad  manager,  to  join  staff  of 
rapidly  growing  shopper  in  Connecticut. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  78.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Successful  applicant  must  have  retail 
management  experience  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  track  record.  Excellent  salary,  bonus, 
retirement  and  fringe  benefits.  Join  an  ag¬ 
gressive  management  team  on  a  17,0(5o 
circulation  7  day  Harte-Hanks  Newspaper 
in  southeastern  Michigan  University  city. 
Please  send  full  resume  with  first  letter  to 
Box  94.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  medium-size 
daily.  I’m  looking  for  an  outstanding  leader 
who  can  motivate,  manage  and  produce 
healthy  Image  gams  against  tuff  competi¬ 
tion.  The  person  I’m  seeking  has  proven 
record  of  success.  His  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  background  will  stand  closest 
scrutiny.  We  offer  good  money  and  a  fine 
long  term  future  in  a  thriving  community. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  98,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


DEEP  SOUTH.  25  year  old,  suburban 
weekly  needs  take  charge  advertising 
minded  and  experienced  general  manager. 
V.rite  Box  103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Classifieds- 
As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper’s  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  1248. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  ambition  to  progress. 
Good  reporting  experience  background, 
ood  on  detail  and  local  news  approach. 
2M  6-day  daily  in  very  attractive  univer¬ 
sity  town  with  many  recreational  advan¬ 
tages.  Write:  General  manager,  Chico 
Enterprise-Record,  Box  9,  Chico,  Calif, 
95926. 


NEEDED— Bilingual  reporter  to  work  on 
English  language  newspaper  m  Coasta 
Rica.  Send  clips,  resume.  Salary  $60 
weekly.  San  Jose  News.  APDO.  7-2730. 
San  Jose.  Coasta  Rica. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  with 
high  professional  standards.  One  who  can 
handle  the  "tough"  assignments.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  smaller  daily  or  weekly  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  news  desirable.  22M  6-day 
daily  m  very  attractive  university  town  with 
many  recreational  advantages.  Write: 
General  Manager,  Chico  Enterprise- 
Record.  Box  9,  Chico.  Calif.  95926. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Mod¬ 
ern,  offset  operation  in  a  growing  area.  Box 
38.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  sought  by  35,000  afternoon 
daily.  We  want  a  pro  with  desk  experience 
(acquaintance  with  electronic  editing 
equipment  helpful).  Excellent  working 
conditions  m  modern  surroundings:  good 
pay.  benefits.  Write  or  phone  John  Bow¬ 
man.  The  Daily  Journal.  8  Dearborn  Sq.. 
Kankakee.  III.  60901. 

WORKING,  HARD-HITTING  INVESTIGA¬ 
TIVE  EDITOR  AND  REPORTERS  FOR  ES¬ 
TABLISHED  MANHATTAN  ORIENTED 
WEEKLY.  BOX  22,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SEVERAL  OPENINGS  for  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  on  bright  afternoon  daily  (45. (XX) 
circulation)  in  Florida.  Openings  created 
mostly  by  losses  to  major  state  newspaper. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  35.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

7000  circulation  6-day  AM  daily  m  Zone  7 
seeks  managing  editor  with  enthusiasm 
and  imagination. 

College  town  of  14,(X)0  with  ideal  environ¬ 
ment  for  good  living. 

News  staff  of  6.  Should  be  strong  on  ideas 
and  not  afraid  of  hard  work. 

Owned  by  small  group  seeking  person  with 
potential  for  future  publisher  spot.  Salary 
$10-15. OCX).  Box  32.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR  for  agricultural  publi¬ 
cation.  Write  features,  take  photos,  travel 
Kansas,  Colorado.  Nebraska,  Oklahoma. 
Texas.  General  editorial  desk  reporting, 
rewrites,  interviews.  Farm  and  ranch 
background  useful  but  not  essential.  Open 
immediately.  High  Plains  Journal.  Ray 
Pierce,  Editor,  Box  760.  Dodge  City.  Kan¬ 
sas  67801.  Dial  (316)  227-7171. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  AM— Copy  editor  for  city 
desk.  Must  be  skilled  in  editing  local  news, 
headline  writing,  layout.  Electronic  editing 
experience  desired.  Send  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  resume  to  Box  54,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  needed  for  as¬ 
sociate  spot  on  small  daily  (5300  circula¬ 
tion)  in  western  New  York  state,  between 
Buffalo  and  Rochester.  General  duties, 
copy  handling,  make-up,  assignments, 
re-write.  Good  salary,  regular  hours.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  personal  interview  essential. 
Write  Medina  Journal-Register.  413  Main 
St.,  Medina.  N.Y.  14103.  Give  personal 
data  and  salary  required. 


REAL  TIGER  editor-writer  wanted  to  run 
your  own  ship  with  a  suburban  weekly  in 
the  D.C.  area  where  influential  people  live. 
Must  know  makeup  also.  Write  c/o  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co..  Natl.  Press  Bldg., 
Washington  D.C.  20045. 


EXPERIENCED  REFXJRTER  to  advance  to 
a  100.(XX)+  circulation  newspaper.  Area 
2.  Send  confidential  resume  including  sal- 
ary,  etc,  to  Box  79.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  &  Publisher  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  di¬ 
vulge  the  name  or  address  of 
a  box  holder. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER 
For  Citizens  Band  radio  monthly.  How  to 
stories,  servicing  problems,  accessories 
evaluation,  answers  to  readers’  questions. 
For  non-technical  users  of  CB.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  P.O.  Box  44519.  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Ind.  46244. 


SPORTS  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER— Sub¬ 
urban  Washington  D.C.  weekly  needs  per¬ 
son  with  darkroom  experience.  Job  divided 
between  sports  writing  and  photography. 
Write  John  Rouse.  Editor.  Bowie  News. 
P.O.  Box  M.  Bowie.  Md.  20715. 


HEY  KID!  Where  will  you  be  in  5  years?  If 
you  are  willing  to  start  at  bottom  and  work 
(and  learn),  you  could  be  editor  of  my  trade 
press  firm.  Basic  reporting  and  photo  skills 
necessary.  Must  be  free  for  some  over¬ 
night  travel.  Fancy  salary  and  title  will 
come  as  fast  as  you  help  us  grow.  Are  there 
any  bright  and  eager,  but  mature  kids  left? 
Prove  It  to  me.  Write  Box  63.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TV  RADIO  WRITER 

Do  you  love  to  watch  TV.  but  want  it  to  be 
better?  Want  to  write  about  TV  Radio 
fulltime?  Zone  3  metro  daily  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  reporter  with  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest  (though  not  necessarily  experience) 
in  television  radio.  Box  80,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  award-winning  daily 
on  Florida’s  sunny  East  Coast.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  66,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSITION  OPEN— Editorial  technical  wri¬ 
ter.  degree,  fire  service  experience  help¬ 
ful.  4  years  technical  writing  experience 
desirable.  We  are  a  leading  publisher  of 
fire  training  manuals  for  fire  fighters— 
located  in  Oklahoma.  Salary  open.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Box  85. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
A  section  editor  whose  own  interest  in¬ 
clude  the  spectrum  of  womens  interest 
news  and  features  from  the  feminist 
movement  and  ’’relavancy  ”  articles  to 
homemaking  and  childcare,  trends,  fash¬ 
ion  and  the  decorative  art.  Someone  who 
appreciates  the  importance  of  this  kind  of 
coverage,  brightly' and  intelligently  pre¬ 
sented,  to  a  general  circulation  daily  and 
wants  to  attract  male  as  well  as  worren 
readers  to  it.  Must  have  suitable  editorial 
experience,  including  make  up;  initiative 
and  ability  to  direct  staff  essential.  Full 
details,  examples,  first  letter.  Box  95, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  religious  weekly  in 
Zone  3.  Layout  and  rewrite  experience 
necessary.  Some  photography.  Salary 
mid-teens.  Send  resume.  Box  89.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMMODITY  TRANSPORTATION  news 
wire  reporter.  Washington  Bureau.  Com¬ 
modity  or  economic  reporting  experience 
desired.  Potential  position  open  in 
Chicago.  Send  samples,  resume  to  Com¬ 
modity  news  service.  777  14th  St..  N.W  , 
Washington,  D.C.  20CK)5. 

"SPANISH" 

JOURNALIST 

The  Miami  Herald  is  seeking  experienced 
journalist  skilled  in  editing  and  writing  in 
Spanish  for  daily  Spanish-language  publi¬ 
cation.  Applicants  should  be  bilingual. 
Send  full  particulars  (in  English)  to:  Ro¬ 
land  Dopson.  The  Miami  Herald,  1  Herald 
Plaza,  Miami,  Fla,  33101. 

EXPERIENCED  AND  CREATIVE  feature 
photo  editor  needed  for  No.  2  slot  on  cent¬ 
ral  Illinois  suburban  weekly.  Must  have  at 
least  2  years  experience  in  newspaper 
field.  Layout  experience  desirable.  Must 
know  camera  and  darkroom.  Job  has  man¬ 
agement  possibilities.  Apply  in  writing  with 
resume  and  photo.  Box  91,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER.  Aggressive 
PM  daily,  western  Zone  2,  seeks  con¬ 
sumer/environment  oriented  pro.  Want  an 
angry  crusader.  Box  97,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  full  charge.  Small  Zone  5  AM  daily 
offset.  Layout,  pasteup,  edit  wire,  strong 
on  sports.  Want  a  good  writer  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  local  and  area  news.  Box  100, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 

FREELANCE 

TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  freelance 
news  correspondent  for  New  York  New 
Jersey  area.  News  coverage,  feature  arti¬ 
cles,  photos.  Pays  8«  a  word.  $8.00  per 
photo.  Box  4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  SPORTS  magazine 
needs  contributors,  articles  of  500  words 
or  more  on  any  sports  subject  involving 
Jews.  Contact  Jewish  Sports  Review.  P.O. 
Box  603.  Brookline  Village.  Mass.  02147. 

FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments.  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2 
P.O.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 

MARKETING 

WE  OFFER  a  challenging  and  rewarding 
opportunity  for  a  Marketing  Director  to  join 
our  group  of  dailies  and  weeklies  located  in 
the  Midwest.  Pension  plan  and  generous 
fringe  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  stat¬ 
ing  your  qualifications  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Box  33.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER  who  values  content, 
excitement  and  involvement  in  photojour¬ 
nalism.  A  medium  sized  daily  in  Pacific 
Northwest  is  looking  for  a  photographer 
who  sees  life  situations  with  beauty,  heart 
and  compassion.  Must  also  demonstrate 
some  reporting  abilities.  Send  full  details, 
first  letter,  and  knock  our  eyes  out  with 
your  photo  samples.  Box  77,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  DARKROOM  techni¬ 
cian.  Caption  and  short  feature  writing 
necessary.  Many  creative  opportunities. 
Central  Illinois  suburban  weekly  Apply  in 
writing  with  resume  and  photo.  Box  91, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

OFFSET  PRESSMEN  Experienced  offset 
pressmen  are  being  sought  for  permanent 
jobs  with  Nevadans  largest  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Interested  parties  are  asked  to 
submit  a  resume  of  experience  tO:  LAS 
VEGAS  REVIEW-JOURNAL.  P.O.  Box  70, 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.  89101  or  phone:  (702) 
385-4241. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  Progressive 
Midwest  40,0(X)  daily,  looking  for  the  right 
man  with  good  management  and  technical 
skills.  Box  92,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

INFORMATION  OFFICER  A -Virginia  Insti 
tute  of  Marine  Science.  Writer,  editor  of 
Sea  Grant  Advisory  Document.  College  de¬ 
gree  in  English  or  Journalism  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  and  or  technical  writing; 
training  in  or  knowledge  of  science  prefer¬ 
red.  $9168.  Write  or  call  Virginia  Institute 
of  Marine  Science.  Gloucester  Point.  Va. 
23062.  Ph:  (804)  642-2111.  An  Equal  Op- 
fiortunity  Employer. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

SKILLED  WRITER  EDITOR 
Southeastern  electric  utility  company 
seeks  exjDerienced.  skilled  writer  and  pub¬ 
lic  speaker  with  jjotential  for  advancement 
in  company’s  corporate  public  affairs  de¬ 
partment.  Excellent  benefit  program.  Sal¬ 
ary  based  on  experience  and  background. 
Box  50,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

If  you  can  place  stories  of  personal  tragedy 
you  can  earn  steady  income  with  us.  Box 
59.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUSHERS  REPS 

COMMISSIONED 

REPRESENTATIVE 

WANTED 

Aggressive  publisher  of  fine  hard  cover 
books  setting  up  its  own  marketing  and 
sales  departments,  seeks  aggressive  sales 
representatives  for  trade  and  department 
stores.  Most  areas  open.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  lines  carried  and  references.  Box 
64,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


WE  GET 


PEOPLE 


MOVING 


"Dear  People  of  E&P  Classified 
Dept:  Due  to  the  fact  that  placing  an 
ad  with  you  brought  positive  results, 

I  have  been  traveling  a  bit.  Please 
change  my  address  in  your  records 
from  (Wise.)  to  (Colo.).  Thanks  very 
much,”  A.  L. 

“It’s  all  your  fault  anyway,”  said  P.S. 
in  a  post  script  to  a  letter  asking  that 
his  E&P  subscription  be  sent  to  (Il¬ 
linois)  instead  of  (New  Hampshire). 
“Positions  Wanted  ad  did  a  great 
job,  which  is  why  I’m  now  here,  and 
not  there.  Double  thanx.” 

M.W.  wrote  us.  “Just  a  quick  note  of 
THANKS,  I  am  leaving  (Washington) 
in  a  couple  of  days  for  (Colorado) 
where  I  will  begin  a  job  as  county 
government  reporter.  The  managing 
editor  found  out  about  me  through 
my  classified  in  E&P.  Thanks  for 
your  help.” 

And  how  about  the  former  Florida  ad 
salesman  who  moved  right  into 
management;  ’’Located  just  the  job 
I  was  looking  for  through  my  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  ad  in  E&P.  Thanks.” 
B.N. 

And  a  big  “THANK  YOU!”  from  E&P 
Classifieds  to  each  of  the  above  for 
telling  us  of  their  success! 

The  next  move  is  up  to  you.  If  you’ve 
got  what  it  takes  (ability  and  initia¬ 
tive,  mainly) — we’ve  got  what  it 
takes  (the  largest  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  world)!  So  get  moving 
and  send  us  your  Positions  Wanted 
classified  ad  today! 

ADDED  BDNUS  TD 
EiP  PDSITIDNS  WANTED  PEDPLE! 

We  might  have  the  knack  to  get 
people  moving  with  our  Classified 
Pages,  but  there’s  not  much  we  can 
do  to  get  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
moving!  We,  of  course,  mail  out  box 
number  responses  the  very  day 
they're  received  in  our  office.  But  we 
realize  that  (sometimes  subscribers 
receive  their  magazines  several  days 
later  than  should  be  expected. 

So,  while  you’re  awaiting  for  just  the 
right  publisher  to  see  your  POSI¬ 
TIONS  WANTED  ad  in  the  maga¬ 
zine— we  mail  out  tearsheets  of  the 
HELP  WANTED  pages  to  our  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  advertisers.  That  way 
everyone  from  Maine  to  California 
has  the  Help  Wanted  pages  by  Mon¬ 
day  morning— and  the  same  chance 
to  shoot  off  an  early  reply  to  any 
Help  Wanted  Ads  of  interest! 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

We  produce  fobs  for  newspaper  people 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

MANAGEMENT  TALENT— Degreed  man¬ 
ager,  competitive  experience.  Solid  under¬ 
standing  of  all  departments,  supervised 
most.  Results,  budget  and  team  oriented. 
For  a  manager  to  help  your  firm  grow  and 
prosper,  write  Box  51,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CREDIT  MANAGER/DATA  Processing 
Supervisor  and  computer  operator  of  Digi¬ 
tal  Business  Systems  desires  position. 
Prefer  Zones  1,2,5.  (^nscientious,  reliable 
and  married.  Box  74,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

YOUNG  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  a 
position  with  a  newspaper  that  wants  to 
grow.  Experienced  in  all  phases.  Respon¬ 
sible  and  aggressive.  References  available. 
Box  52,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

LOOKING  FOR  SOMEONE  to  increase 
sales,  improve  service  and  collections? 
Over  20  years  experience  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Box  36,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

SEMI-RETIRED  (55)  display  salesman,  13 
years  experience,  desires  part-time  job, 
2-3  days  per  week.  Zone  2.  Box  84,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  AD  PRO  Wants  to  move  up.  Edu¬ 
cated,  aggressive  and  creative.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  writing,  producing  and  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  for  weekly  and  monthly  business 
publications.  Box  67,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Call  887-8380  at  INAE  Conference. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER,  27,  experienced  municipal, 
police,  features,  seeks  position  with 
medium-to-large  daily,  any  Zone,  Box 
1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EMPLOYED  WEEKLY  EDITOR,  28,  seeks 
permanent  position  on  medium  to  large 
daily  in  Zone  1,3, 8,9  or  Florida.  Excellent 
writer,  photographer,  and  superb  editing 
skills.  J-grad.  Box  9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  35,  family  man,  seeks  editorship 
or  key  spot  on  PM  daily,  17  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD  NEWS  ASSIGNMENTS,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  Good  with  a  camera.  Experienced 
freelance  now  with  top  weekly,  ready  for 
change,  prefer  daily  news  staff  position. 
Peter  Rose.  P.O.  Box  353,  Inverness,  Calif. 
94937.  Ph:  (415)  669-1337. 

DYNAMITE  young  entertainment  writer- 
feature  writer  seeks  full-time  position  with 
Florida  daily  or  magazine.  Write  Chuck 
McCartney,  922  N.W.  2nd  Ave.,  Home¬ 
stead,  Fla.  33030. 

KNOCK,  KNOCK!  Who’s  there?  This 
award-winning  newsman-photographer  is 
seeking  the  “opportunity”  to  move  up  as 
editor  of  small  daily  or  weekly.  10  years 
experience.  Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTHUSIASM: 

I  HAVE  IT,  BA-J  reporter,  22,  very  experi¬ 
enced,  seeks  good  weekly  or  small  daily 
slot,  hard  news  or  human  interest 
features— all  in  readable  English  and  ac¬ 
curate.  Zone  1  best.  Box  23,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOU  GET  $100  if  1  get  a  $10,000  reporting 
job  using  your  lead.  Zones  1,2,8.  MA,  5 
years  36,000  Pulitzer  daily  pro;  fired,  sent 
resume  to  competitor.  (215)  866-4960, 

SPORTS  EDITOR-photographer,  42,  with 
10  years  experience.  Ideal  for  one-man 
fast  pace  operation.  Reply  Box  57,  Editor 
&  Publisher  or  call  (804)  636-5578. 

EDITOR,  34,  knows  desk— rim,  slot,  wire, 
layout.  Best  at  fast,  tight  editing.  Seek 
editing  post  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  46,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COMMUNITY  ORIENTED  journalist  with  5 
years  on  weekly,  daily.  Have  handled 
sports,  society,  city  hall,  layout,  editing,  as 
well  as  photography  and  darkroom.  Seek 
management  spot  on  weekly  or  daily  in 
East.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  SEEKS  JOB.  20  years  experience 
publishing  and  editing.  MA  Degree  politi¬ 
cal  science.  4  terms  state  legislator.  465- 
8875  after  7  PM  or  465-8366  in  AM. 
Drawer  V,  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va.  25901. 

REPORTER  with  3  years  weekly  experience 
would  like  to  move  up  to  daily.  Experienced 
in  hard  news,  features,  sports,  layout  and 
photo.  BA,  25,  male.  Box  34,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  REPORTER  with  2  years 
wide  experience  wants  to  write  news  and 
features  for  people-oriented  daily.  Zones 
1,2,3.  Box  56,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  feature  writer  wants  job 
with  a  future  in  Oklahoma  or  Texas.  Also 
experienced  in  editing  and  layout.  Box  28, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEWSMAN  now  located  in 
Midwest— willing  to  relocate — seeks  edito¬ 
rial  post.  Supervisory  experience;  reporter, 
all  beats.  Call  (815)  874-7202. 

SURELY  SOMEWHERE  in  Area  4  or  6  must 
be  a  publisher  in  need  of  a  well  qualified 
now-employed  managing  editor  (refer¬ 
ences,  22  years,  awards,  record  to  prove  it) 
to  lead  your  staff,  or  can  bring  all  or  part  of 
present  staff.  Have  both  large  daily  and 
medium  daily  experience.  No  drifter  or 
drinker.  Looking  tor  permanent  spot,  nice 
place  to  work  and  raise  family.  In  early  40s. 
Box  71,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER/PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  seeks  position  with  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Experience  in  all  phases  of  news 
production.  Impressive  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  immediately.  Carla  De- 
Dominicis,  3590-2  Arthur  Ct.,  Boulder. 
Colo.  80302,  (303)  442-7085. 

ENTERPRISING  REPORTER,  24,  I'/z  years 
experience  on  American  paper  in  Europe, 
seeks  job  with  medium  to  large  daily.  State 
legislature  experience  also.  Cathy  Harris, 
1380  Third  Ave.  #6,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10021. 


KANSAS  CITY  AREA 

Veteran  editor-reporter  looking  for  media 
position.  11  years  experience,  2  as  city 
editor  of  metro  Midwest  paper.  References 
and  samples  on  demand.  Box  68,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  (SCIENCE)  copy  editor  and 
production  person  with  5  years  experience 
and  degree  in  Journalism  seeks  job  any¬ 
where.  Box  81,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST,  34,  seeks 
newspaper  reporting  position  or  PR  posi¬ 
tion  with  educational  or  medical  institu¬ 
tion.  Married,  MAJ.  Can  edit,  layout, 
photograph  and  write  quickly.  Zones  2,3,5. 
John  Bellay,  678  Garden  Rd.,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43214.  (614)  262-7419. 

REPORTER,  25,  on  small  daily  seeks  more 
challenge  on  medium  sized,  competitive 
daily.  BA  History.  Cover  city  hall,  police, 
sports.  Prefer  Zones  3, 4, 6, 8.  Box  69, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

VETERAN  newsman,  both  wires,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  covered  Capitol  Hill.  Sold  free¬ 
lance  to  national  magazines.  Press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Senator  and  Congressman.  Single, 
energetic,  38,  starving.  Box  76,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR/REPORTER— Any  Zone,  any  sal¬ 
ary.  J-grad,  6  years  broad  experience, 
30,000  daily.  Photo  ability.  Box  86,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITORS — give  me  a  week,  at  my  expense, 
to  prove  that  I  can  meet  your  photo  needs. 
8  years  experience.  Can  write.  Any  size 
paper  any  zone.  Pete  Morris,  P.O.  Box 
3554,  Sarosota,  Fla.  33578. 

EDITOR  of  top-notch  weekly  with  5  years 
daily  experience  seeks  editorial  job  on 
small-to-medium  daily.  Box  96,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSWOMAN  with  5  years  experience  in 
wire  services  and  daily  newspapers  seeks 
position  in  Minneapolis  area.  Husband  in 
college.  Want  to  relocate.  Interested  in 
communications-related  fields.  Box  99, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 

HAVE  CAMERA  WILL  TRAVEL— Experi¬ 
enced  and  talented  young  photographer 
seeks  position  on  daily.  Portfolio  available. 
Box  83,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  medium  size 
daily  and  Sunday,  seeks  production  job  on 
daily  or  weekly.  1 1  years  experience  in  cold 
type  production.  Available  now.  Paul 
Stuke,  317  E.  Lee  #5,  Carson  City,  Nev. 
89701.  (702)  883-0457. 

YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  pressroom  foreman 
for  large  metropolitan  daily  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  as  pressroom  superintendent 
or  assistant  production  manager.  9  years 
experience  as  foreman,  strong  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality.  Ready  to  take  charge.  Box 
90,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

METRO  EDITOR,  38,  major  West  Coast 
daily,  seeks  position  where  hard  work, 
creativity  and  integrity  are  demanded  and 
rewarded.  Solid  background  in  all  aspects 
of  news  writing.  Corporate  and  government 
public  relations  experience.  Personable 
and  capable  administrator.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  43,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING,  AMBITIOUS  MAN  seeks 
Public  Relations/Publicity  post.  Presently 
publicity  director  for  major  southern 
Florida  racetrack.  Former  collegiate  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  sports  editor.  Strong 
sports  background.  Seeking  sports,  hotel, 
travel  post.  Will  entertain  any  offers  and 
will  relocate.  Box  87,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Newspaper  as  a  teaching  tool 


For  those  hundreds  of  newspapers 
now  involved  with  a  “Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom”  project,  and  those  hundreds 
contemplating  such  involvement,  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  four  high  school  teachers 
will  be  helpful. 

Their  article  in  the  December  issue  of 
Phi  Delta  Kappan,  the  magazine  for  edu¬ 
cational  professionals,  reveals  what 
many  educators  and  social  scientists 
have  discovered — improved  reading 
skills,  and  particularly  the  reading  of 
newspapers,  is  of  tremendous  help  in 
solving  teen-age  problems. 

“Thousands  of  school  kids  in  America 
have  never  really  learned  to  read,”  their 
article  begins.  “At  Block  Junior  High 
school  in  East  Chicago.  Indiana,  we 
found,  not  an  absolute  answer  to  the 
reading  problem,  but  a  tool  which  all 
teachers  can  use.  The  possibilities  for 
students  are  limitless.  The  tool  is  the 
daily  newspaper.” 

Authors  are;  Ron  Soverly.  teacher  of 
social  studies  at  Block;  Alex  Soverly, 
teacher  of  social  studies  at  Roosevelt 
High  School,  East  Chicago;  Art  Gian- 
nini.  also  a  social  studies  teacher  at 
Block;  and  Walter  Matusik  principal  at 
Block. 

Eor  the  last  three  years  students  at 
Block  have  been  receiving  each  morning 
one  of  Chicago's  major  newspapers  and 
last  year  350  of  them  were  involved  in 
the  team-taught  U.S.  history  classes. 
They  buy  the  newspaper  for  a  nickel  a 
day  or  one  dollar  a  month. 

In  view  of  recent  discussions  in  this 
space  about  declining  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  we  feel  that  teaching  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  read — especially,  to  read  news¬ 
papers — is  an  extremely  important  tar¬ 
get  for  the  future.  The  experiences  of 
these  authors  will  show  the  importance 
and  the  value  to  newspapers  in  these 
programs: 

“Every  student  is  urged  to  take  the 
paper  home  each  day  to  encourage  fam¬ 
ily  participation.  We  do  this  because  in 
many  homes  there  is  no  reading  material; 
communication  between  the  student  and 
his  parents  (who  at  times  have  a  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  schools)  often  opens 
up  when  they  sit  and  talk  about  the  day's 
news.  Both  the  family  and  the  child  be¬ 
come  involved. 

“For  about  the  first  two  weeks,  we  do 
nothing  with  the  paper  except  give  the 
students  10  minutes  to  look  through  it. 
We  don’t  tell  them  what  to  read  or  why. 
If  a  student  spends  the  time  just  going 
through  the  comics  or  sports  pages,  it 
doesn't  matter,  because  the  student  is 
reading.  The  more  an  individual  reads, 
no  matter  what  the  subject,  the  better 
reader  he  can  become.  Curiosity  will 
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help  keep  him  reading. 

“Students  soon  begin  to  see  reasons 
for  reading  other  sections  besides  sports 
and  the  comics.  Even  the  working  of 
crossword  puzzles  by  these  students  rep¬ 
resents  a  positive  improvement. 
Teachers  hand  out  study  guides  which 
cover  every  section  of  the  newspaper. 
The  purpose  and  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  each  section  are  listed. 

“Group  work  is  very  important  when 
working  with  the  newspaper.  Even  in  the 
beginning,  students  eagerly  discuss  why 
a  basketball  team  is  better,  why  a  player 
should  try  to  be  better  even  w  hen  he's  at 
the  top,  or  how  a  comic  strip  character 
could  have  gotten  himself  out  of  trouble. 
The  students  are  no  longer  just  seeing 
facts  and  forgetting  them  -they  are  read¬ 
ing  and  becoming  involved  with  what 
they  read.  It  is  a  learning  process — 
something  that  these  kids  have  only  ob¬ 
served.  not  shared. 

“Positive  results  tend  to  appear  first 
among  the  girls.  Usually  the  paper  car¬ 
ries  a  weekly  (sometimes  daily)  section 
dealing  with  foods  or  fashion.  The  girls 
love  trying  out  hair  styles  and  give  our 
home  economics  department  headaches 
by  experimenting  with  different  recipes. 
In  time,  they  go  beyond  the  paper  and 
spend  many  hours  in  the  library  getting 
books  on  fashion,  foods,  and  even  the 
women's  liberation  movement. 

“Involvement  with  the  newspaper  in¬ 
creased  greatly  during  the  first  year  of 
the  project.  Besides  the  classroom  work, 
the  kids  started  projects  that  involved 
their  parents.  During  National  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Week,  which  was  covered  in  fea¬ 
ture  stories  and  news  articles  by  the  pap¬ 
ers,  the  students  worked  on  a  fire- 
prevention  checklist  using  information 
from  the  newspaper.  At  home,  with  their 
parents,  they  looked  for  and  corrected 
any  dangers  which  they  saw  in  their  ow  n 


homes  or  apartments.  Some  students 
who  lived  in  multifamily  dwellings  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  lobbying  for  improvements 
that  benefited  everyone  in  the  building. 

“In  two  weeks  the  black  and  the 
brown  students  had  begun  to  understand 
not  only  themselves  but  their  classmates 
as  well.  Many  of  the  black  students  said 
that,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  that  they 
had  many  things  in  common  with  their 
Latin  friends,  that  they  shared  many  of 
the  same  problems.  Although  the  Latino 
students  did  comment  on  their  language 
problems,  they  too  saw  problems  that 
were  not  just  theirs  but  were  shared  by 
all  minorities  in  America. 

“All  during  the  first  year,  the  students 
were  learning  to  dig  for  information,  to 
learn  on  their  own.  Heretofore,  even  the 
sight  of  a  textbook  discouraged  many 
boys  and  girls.  With  the  newspaper,  not 
only  did  they  look  on  their  own.  but  they 
started  to  ask  questions  and  go  to  the 
library  for  more  information.  Needless  to 
say.  we  tried  to  correlate  their  efforts 
with  their  schoolwork;  the  newspaper 
served  as  a  step  to  improvement  in  many 
areas — especially  reading. 

“Once  the  program  was  well  under 
way,  the  students  took  field  trips  to  diffe¬ 
rent  newspapers  and  saw — from  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  tree  to  the  finished  product — 
how  a  newspaper  ends  up  in  the  hands  of 
the  reader.  We  scheduled  other  trips  that 
helped  the  students  understand  certain 
subject  material  in  the  textbooks  and  the 
newspaper. 

“After  three  years  of  using  the  news¬ 
paper  in  history  classrooms,  we  have 
formed  many  conclusions.  The  news¬ 
paper  Joe.v  motivate  a  student  to  read.  It 
is  up  to  date;  it  involves  the  student 
reader  because  his  world  is  right  now. 
The  variety  piques  his  curiosity  and  fuels 
his  interest.  Many  of  our  poorer  stu¬ 
dents.  who  had  refused  to  read  anything, 
turned  into  avid  readers. 

“Group  participation  in  class  im¬ 
proved  beyond  all  expectations.  Stu¬ 
dents  at  times  fought  with  each  other  just 
for  the  chance  to  contribute  to  class  dis- 
(Continiied  on  page  30) 


Increase  your  influence  by 
investing  in  radio,  television 
or  CATV  stations  in  other 
cities.  Call  the  media  people. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and  ^ 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393  3456 

CHICAGO: 

1 429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337  2754 

DALITS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206 
(214)691-2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392-5671 
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The  2500  System. 
Latest  first  from  Harris 


The  Harris  2500  is  a  highly  versatile 
electronic  copy  processing  system 
which  can  handle  editorial,  wire- 
service,  classified  and  display. 

It  provides  newspapers  with  the 
means  to  totally  integrate  every 
copy  processing  function  . . .  input, 
storage,  retrieval,  editing,  correct¬ 
ing,  copy  fitting  and  typesetting. 


The  2500  System  is  the  latest  in 
a  long  list  of  newspaper  industry 
firsts.  Other  examples:  Harris  was 
first  with  VDT.  First  with  video 
layout.  First  with  wire  service  net¬ 
work.  And  now  the  Harris  2500  is 
the  first  totally  integrated  copy 
processing  system. 

Based  on  a  modular  building 
block  concept,  the  2500  System 
can  be  designed  for  any  size 


newspaper.  Harris  combines  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  in  a  carefully 
balanced  package  to  provide  the 
most  efficient  system. 

Harris  designs  today’s  equip¬ 
ment  with  tomorrow  in  mind. 

For  more  information,  write 
Harris  Corporation,  Composition 
Systems  Division,  2140  Troutman 
Blvd.,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 
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$10,000  IH  PAKES 


The  Scripps-Hovvard  Foundation,  through  the  Edward  J. 
Meeman  Conservation  Awards,  will  again  present  prizes 
totaling  $10,000  for  the  best  newspaper  writing  published 
in  1975  dealing  with  the  entire  field  of  the  environment 
and  the  forces  that  affect  it.  Overpopulation  is  one  of 
these  forces. 

Entry  deadline  for  these  awards  is  February  15. 

There  will  be  one  grand  prize  of  $2,500.  The  remaining 
$7,500  will  be  divided  into  two  categories,  and  awarded  to 
reporters  on  papers  with  more  than  100,000  circulation, 
and  to  reporters  on  papers  with  less  than  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  four  prizes  in  each  category.  These 
prizes  will  be  $1 ,500,  $1 ,000,  $750,  and  $500.  Overall, 
nine  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Meeman  Awards, 
may  also  embrace  such  subjects  as  pollution,  vegetation, 
wildlife,  forests,  scenery,  soil,  and  open  space.  It  can  also 
include  technological  developments,  as  well  as  recycling. 
News  and  feature  stories,  campaigns,  editorials,  columns, 
cartoons,  and  photographic  reports  or  essays  are  eligible. 

Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  award,  with  examples 
of  work,  should  be  sent  to  Meeman  Awards,  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  NY 
10017.  Work  should  be  mounted,  and  accompanied  by 
a  sponsoring  letter  in  which  the  category— more  than 
100,000  circulation  or  less  than  100,000  circulation— is 
specified.  No  entry  blank  is  required,  and  entries  become 
property  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 
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